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E. have on hand a few 
hundred copies of a 
booklet called ‘““The Ayer Idea 
in Advertising,” which we 
would like to distribute where 
they would do the most good. 


Of particular interest to 
advertising and sales executives. 
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\ \ 7 HEN all reaping was done by hand 


many farmers were “land poor,” 


They 
use. 


they could reap. 


had more land than they could 
They could sow more fields than 


Many an advertiser faced the same 


problem. 


A national campaign served more 
territory than the salesmen could cover; 
the waste ate up the profits. 


Better an acre well worked 
than a square mile gone to 
weeds—or to competitors. 

Plan your creative work to 
fit your sales campaign and 
expand as results and growth 
warrant it. 

*x* * * 


TANDARD Farm Papers 

being State or Class me- 

diums give opportunity for 
selection. 

You can pick the section or 
class where your sales force 
concentrates or your distribu- 
tion is strongest. 

You can reap at once the 
full profit of your campaign. 

This is the modern, the 
efficient method of advertis- 


ing. 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Michigan Farmer 
are The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Farm Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Papers ‘The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
f Indiana Farmer 
0 California Country Journal, 
K San Francisco, Cal. 
nown The Farmer, St, Paul 
Val Oklahoma Farm Journal 
ue =6The Ohio Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
woe Representatives, 
119 Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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Fighting the Competition that De- 


moralizes a Market 


By MILO M. BELDING, Jr. 
President of Belding Bros. & Co., New York 




















Three years ago the competi- 
tion of adulterated silk linings 
caused us serious loss of business 
with the cutting up trade. The 
next season we recovered our loss 
and are now doing more business 
than ever in that line. 

It was a change in advertising 
methods that saved the market 
to us. We had been advertising 
for a number of years, but the old 
advertising was not vigorous 
enough to meet the new condi- 
tions, which were injurious to the 
whole industry, our competitors 
as well as ourselves, even those 
who were temporarily profiting 
by them. We had observed the 
growth of the practice of adul- 
teration, but had not attacked it 
openly for fear of still further 
injuring the industry. When we 
faced: the prospect of a heavy fi- 
nancial loss and saw the industry 
slipping steadily down hill we de- 
cided it was time to speak out. 

Until recently, the name “silk” 
has been a synonym for the best- 
wearing of all fabrics. Old-fash- 
ioned silk dresses were worn, 
turned and made over again and 
again, and finally, perhaps, laid 
away for another generation. 

Compare with this many of the 
silk dresses made to-day. They 
are frayed: through before they 
have been worn a year. There is 
a reason. 

A strike leader recently shocked 
the public by the charge that some 
silk mills are turning out a prod- 
uct that is, by weight, one-quarter 
silk and three-quarters tin or some 
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other weighting matter. I do not 
want to indorse the charge as 
against any particular mills, but 
it is a fact that much silk manu- 
factured is “weighted,” and some 
of it to the extent charged, and 
even more. 


PUBLIC UNABLE TO TELL DIFFERENCE 


Such a product cannot be distin- 
guished by the public from pure 
silk, and yet there is all the dif- 
ference in the world when it 
comes to wear. The pure dye silk 
will outlast the weighted silk 
many times over. This is precise- 
ly on account of the weighting. 
The metal in the fabric cuts the 
threads of the silk and soon ruins 
a garment made of it. 

The metal is deposited during 
the process of dyeing. It depends 
upon whether the silk is dipped 
once or several times as to 
whether it is what is called pure 
dye or so many hundred per cent 
weighted. Even the so-called 
“pure dye” is naturally not en- 
tirely free from foreign matter. 
The quantity of such foreign mat- 
ter differs with the kind of 
goods and the color desired, but 
it should never run over 25 per 
cent, in weight, of the silk. 
When more than that is used, it 
is injurious in effect. Weighted 
silks soon wear out, even when 
hung in a closet, or when left’ on 
the dealer’s shelf. 

Weighted silk is thus really a 
perishable product and has to he 
gotten rid of by the manufacturer 
as soon as possible, because other- 
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wise it will rapidly deteriorate and 
hence depreciate in value and be- 
come after a few months’ time 
practically worthless. You can 
judge then of what use it is to the 
consumer. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
silk is in danger of losing its an- 
cient reputation for wear, and has 
come to be looked at askance by 
women with slender purses, or by 
those women who do not know? 

The abuse is not entirely a re- 
cent one, nor is it universal. 
There are manufacturers who do 
not practise weighting, and others 
who do so only to a limited ex- 





BELDING BROS. & CO 


OADWAY 





Tin costs 40c a pound—raw silk $4.00. That is why 
many manufacturers load one pound of silk yarn with 
three pounds of tin during the dyeing process—then 
sell it as satin! Such linings cannot wear—the metal 
cuts the threads—the lining cracks. The leading mer- 
chants of this city sell 


BELDING'S 


“PURE DYE” GUARANTEED 


SATIN 


GUARANTEE TAG PLAYED UP IN NEWSPAPER 
ADS 


tent. The great majority of silks, 
nevertheless, are weighted all they 
will stand. 

We had seen the silk market 
gradually’ running downhill and 
the good will of the industry be- 
ing impaired by these practices, 
but it was not until two years ago 
that we felt called upon to take 
any radical step to save it. 

Up-to a time just previous to 
this our linings had been used 
largely in the cutting-up and gar- 
ment-making trade, and we were 
keeping several large mills lo- 
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cated in different parts of the 
country busy meeting the demand, 


TEMPORARY TRIUMPH OF YARN DYE 


One day, just at the beginning 
of the fall selling season, in 1910, 
we got the report from one of 
our salesmen on the road, that a 
leading manufacturer of cloaks 
and suits had purchased at a very 
low price a large lot of so-called 
“yarn dye” satins from a silk 
manufacturer who was over- 
stocked. Soon a similar report 
came in from another salesman, 
and then another. Then they came 
thick and fast from all directions, 

We could not believe it at first, 
the thing seemed so absurd. We 
instructed our salesmen to em- 
phasize quality in their talk. At 
last we sent out our sales manager 
to make an investigation. When 
his report showed the same condi- 
tions, we were stunned. Our mills 
were running full-tilt, turning out 
miles and miles of silk—and 
here was the bottom falling out 
of the market. Something had to 
be done and done quickly, We 
tried to stem the tide but the 
“yarn dye” bogie swept everything 
before it. In that one season we 
lost almost our entire market for 
linings with the cutting-up trade. 

Fortunately our goods were not 
of the perishable class. Belding 
Bros. & Co. is one of the houses 
which do not weight their goods, 
but maintain a “pure dye” stand- 
ard. For this reason and also be- 
cause our goods are made in plain 
colors, and so do not go out of 
fashion, we could carry them over 
a season without incurring loss, 


FUTURE OF SILK AT STAKE 


But we still had the problem 
of meeting cheap competition to 
solve. We held a council of war. 
We analyzed the “yarn dye” stuff 
and found it to be highly adulter- 
ated—twenty parts silk and eighty 
parts tin. Silk costs $4 a pound 
and tin costs forty cents. We saw 
how the manufacturers of this 
kind. of “silk” could'afford to do 
it. We were mad, mad as hor- 
nets. Our pride was hurt. Then 
and there we decided to expose 
adulterated silk. ; 

It was unavoidable because the 
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Do you know what the 
medium in which you place 
your advertising means to 
the reader? 


That is the question every advertiser should 
ask himself. 


The Butterick Trio (The Delineator, The 
Designer, The Woman’s Magazine) provide a dis- 
tinct, sought-for service every month. These 
publications are the voice of authority to their 
readers on all matters pertaining to Fashion, 
Home-decoration, Household Economy, Hygiene, 
Etc. 


The various departments in The Butterick Trio 
conducted by noted experts directly influence the 
purchases in 1,400,000 homes monthly. 


Study The Butterick Trio and know for your- 
self just what The Delineator, The Designer and 
The Woman’s Magazine mean to the women who 
read them and to the army of merchants who 
sell them. 


Then you'll understand what their combined 
dealer-and-consumer influence means to the 
shrewdest advertisers in America. September 
forms close July 5th. 


The Butterick Trio 


( Average Monthly Net Guaranteed Circulation 1,400,000) 


ames A. Townsend, W. C. Mebiiian, 
estern Adv. Mgr. Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
1st National ane Building, Butterick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. New York. 
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future of silk was at stake. We 
-would have kept silent if it had 
been merely a question’of having 
been outgeneraled or undersold 
in the market; but it was plain 
that the increasing adulteration of 
silk goods could only end in the 
. sacrifice of public confidence in 
silk, already much impaired. 
Understand—we had no quarrel 
with any manufacturer as to his 
right to make any kind of product 
he wanted. We only insisted that 
if the product contained two or 
three times or more as much adul- 
terating matter as it did. silk, 
then he had no right to call it 

















Tin costs 40c a pound—raw silk $4.00. 
The leading merchants of the United 
States know that many manufacturers 
load one pound of silk yarn with three 
pounds of tin during the dyeing process 
then sell jt as satin! They know that 
kind of lining cannot wear—the metal cuts the threads 
the lining cracks That is why they are selling 


BELDING'S 


“PURE DYE” GUARANTEED 


SATIN 


This tag will be at- 
tached to the best 
ready-to-wear gar- 
ments sold in the 
United States this 
autumn — Keep it. 


The name “Belding” 
is woven in the sel- 
vage of every yard 
of Belding’s “ Pure 
Dye” Guaranteed 
Satin. 


MAGAZINE ADS KEEP CLOSELY TO THE TEXT 


silk. He might call it “adulterated 
silk,” or “weighted silk” or some 
other such distinguishing name. 
This would protect the manufac- 
turer of the “pure dye” silk as 
well as the public. 

There were two or three possi- 
ble ways, we figured, in which 
the market might be_ re-estab- 
lished. The first was the way in 
which the gold market had been 
set on.a sound basis by the adop- 
tion of a standard of quality. In 
the old days, before the standard 
had been fixed by Government. 
anything was sold as gold that 
contained any gold. But years 
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ago the law stepped in and said 
that every article made of gold 
or containing gold should bear a 
“karat mark” to signify the pro- 
portion of the pure gold contained 
in the metal. Thus pure gold is 
twenty-four karats fine; one-half 
gold is twelve karats fine, etc., 
while it is against the law to sell 
as gold any article less than ten 
karats fine. 

Now just as gold is the precious 
metal, silk is the precious fibre, 
and we teed a recognized or legal 
silk standard. It happens that 
there already is such a standard, 
though unofficial, known as “pure 
dye.” If the Government should 
adopt this as the standard, it 
would make it impossible for silk 
manufacturers to adulterate their 
silks to several times their weight 
and still call them silk. 

That would be the first way of 
dealing with the situation. It 
could not, of course, be attained 
without the enactment of legisla- 
tion, which has been difficult to 


t. 

The second way would be to 
maintain a high standard oneself 
and try to establish and popularize 
it by advertising. 


START WITH SMALL BROADSIDE 


We had ourselves always main- 
tained the “pure dye” standard, 
but we set out two years ago to 
make it familiar tothe public. 
We started out in the spring of 
1911 with a small broadside in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and told 
the public the plain unvarnished 
truth about silk and “silk.” We 
adopted as the trade name for our 
jine the name “Belding’s Pure Dye 
Silks and Satins.” We told how 
the public could separate the sheep 
from the goats in the industry. 
We raised the issue of honest 
goods and honest descriptions and - 
made it clear that our own hands 
were clean. 

The campaign of education be- 
gan in April, and continued in 
column space every other week 
until November 15. It broke the 
ice and aroused the trade as to 
what was to come. This advertis- 
ing was supplemented by adver- 
tising in the fashion magazines. 

One of the principal fashion 
magazines refused at first to take 
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Real Dealer Co-operation for 
Advertisers in The Farmer, St. Paul 


Beginning August 16th THE FARMER will start a great adver- 
tising campaign to reach Northwestern retail dealers, and show them 
how to cash in on the advertising in THE FARMER. 

This campaign will supply the link that is usually missing in the 
manufacturer’s advertising plans. It will effectually “hook up” the 
retail store with his advertising. 

It will be the most thorough and persistent co-operative campaign 
between a great farm paper and retail dealers in the history of Amer- 
ican advertising. 

We will publish once each month in the three leading Northwestern 
trade papers a four-page colored insert which will be a distinct and 
attractive regular department in these papers. These inserts will be 
devoted principally to testimonials from the most successful dealers 
in the Northwest to the value of handling advertised goods. They 
will prove to all dealers the profit in carrying advertised lines, and 
will lead dealers to stock goods which are advertised in THE 
FARMER, to make their window displays at the same time the ad- 
vertising appears and to co-operate in every way with the advertisers. 
Each insert will contain reproductions of advertisements that are 
going to appear in THE FARMER, and will also urge the dealer to be 
well stocked with these goods by the time that the advertisements 
appear. 

The three trade publications to be used are: 

The Twin City Commercial Bulletin, the leading organ of the retail 
grocers and general stores of the Northwest. 

: _ Hardware Trade, the only paper in the Northwest for hardware 
dealers. 

Farm Implements, the only farm implement dealer’s paper in the 
Northwest. 

Every advertiser selling through dealers who uses space of 1,000 
lines or more in THE FARMER will be eligible to the benefits of 
this dealer co-operation plan. We believe this to be the greatest cam- 
paign ever attempted to further the combined interests of retail deal- 
ers and manufacturers whose goods are advertised in farm papers. 

We want to give you full details, and if you will write us we 
will send particulars by the next mail or will send a representative 


‘THE FARMER 


Guaranteed Minimum Circulation 140,000 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Webb Publishing Co., Publishers 





Eastern Representatives 
Wattace C. RicHarpson, Inc. 
41 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


Western Representatives 
Georce W. Hersert, Inc. 
600 AGrercicing Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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our copy. We must change it, they 
said, because it was “knocking” 
copy. We intended to “knock” 
and “knock” hard, and we have 
been “knocking” ever since, and 
expect to keep on “knocking” un- 
til there is a law written upon 
the statute books protecting the 
consumer against this nefarious 
practice of adulterating silks. 
And we didn’t change our copy, 
not so much as the dotting of an 
“i” or the crossing of a “t.” In 
the end the magazine took the 
copy. Why shouldn’t it have done 
so? We could prove every asser- 
tion that we had ever made about 
adulterated silk. Our contention 
rested upon a sound moral basis, 
and right must prevail in the end. 


FIGHTING FOR GOOD GOODS 


We are not making our fight en- 
tirely on account of the moral 
question involved, however, but 
because we consider it good busi- 
ness to make good merchandise, 
and inasmuch as there is no prac- 
tical way for the consumer to dis- 
tinguish between “pure dye” and 
“adulterated silk,” we are forced 
to make the fight, if we wish to 
continue to make honest merchan- 
dise. 

We have pure food laws, and 
pure drug laws. We have laws 
for gold and silver. There is just 
as much reason for laws for “pure 
dye silk.” 

We have laid all of the facts in 
our argument before Mr. Under- 
wood, chairman of the Congres- 
sional Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and fully believe that a com- 
prehensive bill covering our point 
will be enacted into law during 
the present session of Congress, 
although such a bill no doubt will 
meet strenuous opposition from 
certain interested quarters when 
it comes up for consideration. 

We firmly believe that such a 
law will do more to place the 
whole silk industry upon a sound 
financial basis than anything else 
that could be done, and we very 
much fear that if some such law 
is not passed the silk business as 
an industry will sink to even a 
lower level than exists to-day. 

While the advertising described 
was running in the magazines, the 
thought occurred to us that if we 
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could get closer to the consumers 
and tell them our story, we could 
influence them to specify “pure 
dye” silk linings. With this ob- 
ject in view, we decided to experi- 
ment in the state of Ohio and se- 
lected eighteen cities of twenty 
thousand and upwards in popula- 
tion. 

Our plan of following up the 
national advertising was to send 
men into these Ohio cities during 
the summer and visit every retail 
buyer, not for the purpose of sell- 
ing him silk, but to show him the 
advantages of using pure dye silk 
linings in his cloaks and suits in- 
stead of the adulterated product, 
and to open his eyes to the condi- 
tions in the industry; it was to be 
a purely educational undertaking. 

The idea was, then, early in the 
fall, to start. a lively campaign 
in the daily papers there to drive 
home the impression made by our 
previous advertising. 


BEST SPECIALTY SALESMEN USED 


The plan went off like clock- 
work. The national advertising 
stirred up a tremendous amount 
of interest. We had selected our 
best specialty salesmen for the 
work and their disclaimer of seek- 
ing sales insured for them a cor- 
dial hearing from the retail buy- 
ers. The latter were glad to learn 
the facts about silk and its manu- 
facture, how it is adulterated and 
what effect adulteration has on its 
wearing quality. The sales peo- 
ple in the stores were often sent 
up to the office to hear our repre- 
sentatives talk. 

In these talks our salesmen did 
not fail to dwell on the protection 
afforded the purchaser and the 
dealer by the Belding guarantee 
tag on the garment, and to point 
out how it transferred all respon- 
sibility for the quality of the lin- 
ing from the dealer to ourselves. 

The result of this campaign was 
that nearly all of the retailers that 
had been visited afterwards speci- 
fied Belding’s silks and_ satins. 
Many of these retailers were in 
such a hurry to get our linings in- 
to their garments that they did not 
wait for our regular salesmen to 
reach them but wired the garment- 
makers to put them in the gar- 
ments ordered. 
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We set in operation our local 
newspaper campaign to still fur- 
ther stimulate the trade and at the 
same time and more important 
yet educate and influence the pub- 
lic. We began the campaign the 
first of September and ran it into 
the middle of December, taking an 
average space of about a quarter 
page twice a week. 


GUARANTEE TAG THE FEATURE 


The guarantee tag was the fea- 
ture of all the advertisements, na- 
tional and local, of the educational 
campaign by our missionaries 
and of the salesmen’s solicitation. 
A Belding lining could not, of 
course, be identified in a garment 
after it had been made up because 
the name woven in the selvage 
would not show. It could only 
be identified by a tag of some 
sort. Our tag is in the form ofa 
round card, and is attached to the 
garment by a string. It is a com- 
plete guarantee to make good any 
lining on demand. 

All of the advertisements, both 
newspaper and magazine, carried 
an offer to send a booklet. This 
is called “Do You Buy Silk or 
Tin?” and is a small 18-page af- 
fair containing pictures of the dif- 
ferent stages of silk growth and 
manufacture, the six mills and an 
explanation of why “tin is not 
silk.” 

The campaign was a complete 
success. Now, after a little more 
than a year since its inauguration, 
we have recovered all of our 
original trade and more besides. 
The trade has had its experience 
with weighted silk linings and is 
in no danger of being stampeded 
a second time in just that way. 

The recent special advertising 
campaign in Ohio has proved to 
us conclusively that we have the 
full co-operation of the dealer in 
our fight for better merchandise, 
and while it is possible that we 
might maintain our position with- 
out the kind of law we are asking 
for by continuing our efforts in 
the advertising field in conjunction 
with our large selling force of 
nine different sales offices and 250 
salesmen, we feel that the pre- 
ponderance of influence is toward 
cheap merchandise and nothing 
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short of law will properlv relieve 
the situation. 

It was advertising that enabled 
us to meet and overcome one of 
the greatest crises in the history 
of our business, a business over 
fifty years old. We make honest 
goods, but honest goods alone 
would not have been enough to 
offset the attacks of some of our 
competitors making adulterated 
goods. Even with the help of our 
250 salesmen, the largest number 
sent out by any silk manufactur- 
ing concern, we should have had 
a hard time repelling the attack. 

At first thought it might be sup- 
posed that the trade would have 
swung back anyway from the adul- 
terated silk to the pure dye, but 
as a matter of fact the impression 
was becoming general that silk 
linings would not wear well and 
there was danger that the demand 
would shift to cotton linings or 
some other substitute for silk. 
By stepping forward at the psy- 
chological moment, in the spring, 
before the second selling season be- 
gan and launching our full power 
against the attack, we brought 
back the wavering garment manu- 
facturers and won over the retail 
trade as permanent allies. 

It was a good thing for the 
house, perhaps, that it had this 
experience to test its strength. It 
is an old house—one of the oldest 
in the silk business and it may 
have been thought that its conserv- 
ative clinging to quality would 
make it an “easy mark” for some 
of the new and unscrupulous in- 
vaders of the silk field. It was the 
most serious kind of competition 
it could have had, and we are 
pleased that it could have been 
disposed of in such short order 
by truthful, comprehensive adver- 
tising. 

We have good reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the suc- 
cessful outcome of our experience 
as we are celebrating our golden 
jubilee this year, and it is a great 
pleasure to have all of our mills 
running to their full capacity. 


BEGINNINGS OF BUSINESS 


The real beginning of the busi- 
ness was in 1860 when Hiram G. 
Belding and Alvah N. Belding 
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sold skein silk from their home 
in Belding, Mich., selling it from 
house to house. The silk was 
bought for them from Eastern 
manufacturers by their brother, 
Milo M. Belding, the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, who was then liv- 
ing at their common birthplace, 
Ashfield, Mass. The latter also 
sold from house to house in New 
England. The trade grew rapid- 
ly, and at last, in 1863, M. M. 
Belding went to Chicago and 
opened an office. Two years later 
he came to New York and has re- 
mained ever since. M. M. Beld- 
ing, my father, and Alvah N. 
Belding, my uncle, are the sur- 
viving members of the original 
firm, and are both actively en- 
gaged in the business. 

The Western office was retained 
and others opened from time to 
time, until we now have sales- 
rooms also in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, Baltimore 
and San Francisco. 


SELL DIRECT TO DEALER 


We are one of the few exten- 
sive silk concerns which market 
direct to the dealer. 

We also sell both the dealer and 
the jobber. We have five mill 
centers in Belding, Mich.; North- 
ampton, Mass.; Petaluma, Cal., 
and Rockville and Winsted, Conn., 
manufacturing our products. 

The business is in three depart- 
ments—linings, embroidery and 
spool silk. We were the first 
spool silk manufacturers to put 
our own name on our product, 
and among the first to put our 
name upon the selvage of the 
broad silks. We have always 
guaranteed our goods. Our sales- 
men traveling from our sales- 
rooms in different cities visit ev- 
ery city and town of consequence 
in the country. Some are spe- 
cialty salesmen going to a certain 
class of trade, others handle the 
complete line. 

Our advertising history dates 
back a great many years, but it is 
only in the last ten years that we 
have had a definite policy in our 
fabric advertising. We believe in 
quality advertising but. without 
quality you might as well save 
your money. 
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MAKING ALLIES WITHIN 
THE CUSTOMER’S OR- 
GANIZATION 





HOW MECHANICAL STOKERS ARE AD- 
VERTISED TO THE MAN WHO HAS 
NO AUTHORITY TO BUY, BUT 
WHOSE INFLUENCE IS INDISPEN- 
SABLE—A CASE WHERE AIMING 
TOO HIGH WOULD OVERSHOOT THE 
MARK 

By E. W. Waldron, 
Of the Hill Publishing Company. 
“Advertising?” says the man 
with the great big proposition, 
“sure, advertising is a great thing 
for the fellow who is selling some- 
thing everybody wants, because he 
can reach his customers with it 
and reach a whole lot of them at 
once. But for me—it won't do. 
In my proposition it is the man at 








An Announcement—Not A Confession 


‘Would you lke to know the bighest-priced stoker you 
could buy! 
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APPEALS TO THE MAN IN JUMPERS 


the very top who decides for or 
against my goods, and the higher 
a man gets the harder he is to 
reach effectively with printed 
salesmanship. Besides it’s too ex- 
pensive to pay for space which 
reaches a hundred subordinates to 
one executive. I can save ‘time 
and money by sending a salesman 
to work directly upon the execu- 
tive until he lands him.” 

The author of the above plau- 
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sible argument—and his name is 
legion, as any publisher in the 
technical field knows—overlooks 
one important point, that there 
are men already inside prospective 
customers’ organizations who are 
far nearer to the executive than 
any salesman can ever get. And 
it is possible by advertising to 
make of those “inside” men boost- 
ers for the goods, and to train 
them unconsciously to supplement 
the work of the salesman. At any 
rate the American Engineering 
Company, Philadelphia, has been 
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A LITTLE SERMON ON ECONOMY 


doing that very thing for a long 
time in the advertising of the 
Taylor Stoker, and the campaign 
has been successful enough to in- 
duce the company to go into it 
with larger space at the beginning 
of this year. : 
The installation of a mechanical 
stoker for a power plant is a mat- 
ter of so large initial cost that 
as a rule it comes before the 
board of directors for final deci- 
sion. It is necessary to “sell” 
the management pretty thoroughly 
beforehand, which usually means 
that several individuals must be 
convinced in turn. The confer- 
ences which lead up to the instal- 
lation may take place around pol- 
ished mahogany in some down- 
town skyscraper. At such times 
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nobody is likely to think of the 
operating engineer who is nursing 
his steam over a “peak load” in 
the company’s plant down by the 
river. His blue overalls would 
be sadly out of place at the board 
meeting, yet more often than not 
he is the most important factor in 
the sale, and the concern which 
aims over his head to reach the 
boss direct is extremely likely to 
fail of its purpose entirely. 

The Taylor Stoker advertising 
campaign has been aimed at the 
engineer—the actual, responsible, 
operating head of the power pro- 
ducing department—to show him 
how he could not only make his 
own work easier, but make the 
boiler-room earn more money for 
his company by means of me- 
chanical stokers, The object of 
the copy is to enlist the engineer 
as a salesman for the device 
within the organization of the 
prospective customer. It appeals 
to his ambition by showing him 
that, by the recommendation of a 
system which will add so much to 
the efficiency of his department, 
he can become a man of impor- 
tance in the company rather than 
a mere employee. 

Some of the copy run for the 
Taylor Stoker has been extremely 
frank in explaining the purposes 
behind it. For example, one of 
the first double page ads run in 
the power plant papers was head- 
ed “How to Sell a Taylor Stoker.” 
This gave an outline of the proc- 
ess of an average stoker sale, 
and told how the endeavor was 
always to light upon the “strong” 
man in the company. There is a 
man in almost every plant, maybe 
the chief draftsmen, the second 
vice-president, general manager 
or operating engineer, who, often 
regardless of his position, has 
most influence in deciding on new 
equipment. This man usually has 
the influence because of thorough 
knowledge plus stubbornness. 
The aim in’ selling Taylor Stok- 
ers, the advertisement said can- 
didly, was to “get” this man, and 
with him swing the concern. 
Very cleverly at the close of the 
copy, the direct appeal was made 
to the reader, the operating engi- 
neer. “Are you the strong man 























in your plant? If so, let us start 
the ball rolling through you.” 
This policy of getting the 
“strong” man in a concern which 
a salesman wishes to convert 
to a certain idea is, of course, 
followed very generally, but it 
has never elsewhere, to the writ- 
er’s knowledge, been presented in 
an advertisement as a selling ar- 
gument. 
Having suggested to the engi- 
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TECHNICAL FLAVOR BUT PERFECTLY CLEAR 


neer that he might well be the 
“strong” man in his concern, the 
company went on to convince him 
that the Taylor Stoker was the 
particular stoker he wanted. One 
of the best means of doing this 
was the ad reproduced, headed 
“An Announcement—Not a Con- 
fession.” The propriety of ad- 
dressing a general manager with 
the assertion that a particular de- 
vice was’ the highest priced in 
its class may be questioned, but to 
the operating engineer who is re- 
sponsible for keeping efficiency 
up the argument appeals. And 
when it is backed by the list 
of known efficient concerns which 
have installed the device, Mr. En- 
gineer is sold so far as quality 
goes, 
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Not all of the copy is based 
upon direct appeals for co-opera- 
tion. A good deal of it is more 
or less general arguments for the 
use of mechanical stokers, like 
the “rolling smoke” ad, and the 
copy showing the boiler load 
curve. But all of it is designed 
to furnish the engineer food for 
thought; it is all addressed di- 
rectly to him; and it will afford 
him plenty of arguments to use 
whether he brings up the subject 
of mechanical stokers on his own 
initiative or whether his opinion 
is asked by a superior who has 
beén approached by a salesman. 

In the last analysis the copy to 
the engineer, if it does nothing 
else, provides the company with 
an ally on the inside who may be 
counted upon to give intelligent 
co-operation when it is wanted. 
The salesmen feel confident in 
saying to a superintendent or gen- 
eral manager, “Ask your engi- 
neer,” for they feel that the engi- 
neer will really know something 
about the device, if he isn’t an 
active booster for it. 

——___-_~+ 0+ —__—_ 
PURE FOOD “GUARANTEE” MAY 
NOT MEAN MUCH 


The words “Guaranteed Under the 
Food and Drugs Act” on a label are 
no assurance that the contents of a 
package are pure, according to Dr. Carl 

Alsberg, Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. 

At the convention of the Association 
of American. Food, Dairy and Drug 
Officials held on June 18 in Mobile, 
Ala., Dr. Alsberg explained that the 
word “guaranteed” on a can of soup 
or on a bottle of nerve tonic did not 
mean that the Bureau of Chemistry had 
seen and analyzed it, but that the manu- 
facturers put it on simply with the idea 
of protecting the jobber or retailer. “All 
that the guarantee legend does,” he said, 
“is to make it possible to prosecute the 
manufacturer if the goods were found to 
be in violation of the Food and Drugs 
act. 


—_—_———~0>—— 
JURY’S DECISION AGAINST SPE- 
CIAL NEWSPAPER RATE 





An effort of the Chicago Examiner 
to collect $400 additional for advertising 
used by the J. Walter Thompson 
Agency for A. A. ype has failed. 
The Examiner sued for payment of the 
bill for advertising used in a political 
campaign on the ground that such ad- 
vertising came at a higher rate. The 
paper was paid $1,100 for space used 
according to the commercial rate by the 
paper’s card. The jury found for the 
defendants. 
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Spectacular Electric Sign Erected at Baltimore for the Associated Adver- 
tising Club’s Convention with the compliments of The O. J. Gude Co., 

_N. Y. Size 60 feet high by 60 feet wide, flashing first the word “Truth” 
in letters 15 feet high; then the words “Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America.” 
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altimore Convention 


: O. J. Gude of New York created 

In truth, everything - or enthusiasm among the _ delegates 
ominous was ominous Of good. when he announced the big electric 
Down Baltimore street the big sign whe has Raaed Fonte the em- 
“ ” em of the Associate vertising 

seal penned <e E meee Clubs of America from the top of 
electric letters on the Eastern one of the buildings i in the downtown 
sky and made many an adver- district here vou d be the property 


tising man glad of its associa- of the A. A. C. of A. hereafter. 


It will be re to remain in 
tion with the advertising club its present Sines for thirty days 


movement. longer, and then it will be stored 
—From Printers’ Ink. away for use in the San Francisco 
Exposition in 1915. 
—From N. Y. Press. 


The big electric sign dominated 
and overshadowed all other spe- 
cial features of the convention 
just as it 1s always all-powerful in 
publicity. 


The enthusiasm it aroused among 
the thousands of advertising men 
was a signal testimonial to the 
potent influence electric signs have 
for commanding the attention and 
the interest of the general public. 





~The 0.J.Gude Co.N.V.) 


220 West 42d Street, New York City 
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What Kind of State 


. 


is Pennsylvania? 


Pennsylvania is in a better financial con- 
dition than any Government, State, munici- 
pality,country or any other unit of government 
upon the face of the globe. It has millions of 
cash in its treasury; it has no bonded debt. 
It assesses no real-estate taxation. Its farm 
products value close to $200,000,000 a year. It 
leads in dairy, coal mining, iron production, 
spends more for colleges and philanthropic 
institutions, and embraces wifhin its borders 
amore prosperous, healthier, happier popula- 
tion than can be found perhaps in the same 
area anywhere in the world.—Editorial in 
the Public Ledger, June 1h, 1913. 


For three-quarters of a century 
the PUBLIC LEDGER has been 
inseparable from Pennsylvania 
life and has had no small part 
in its development. 


PUBLIC efe% LEDGER 


Independence Square 
Philadelphia 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT A. T. Sears, Jr., Western Manager 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago 

E. C. Kavanagh, Special Representative 

Hugh Burke, Assistant Advertising Manager Metropolitian Tower, New York 


E. R. Hodgkinson, Advertising Manager 
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How “Uneeda”’ Is Developing Per 
Capita Demand 


Plans the National Biscuit Company Is Now Following Out 











By Charles W. Hurd. 


Visions of a larger, far larger, 
per capita demand for biscuits are 
now “filling the eye” of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. While it 
would be inaccurate to say that 
this concern has not felt the sharp 
pricks of able competition lately, 
yet meeting this competition is 
not, as some would have it, the 
governing policy of N. B. C. sales 
and advertising practices. 

The annual per capita demand 
for biscuits in America is one dol- 
lar. In Great Britain it is four 
dollars. Can the whole or even a 
part of this discrepancy be abol- 
ished? There’s the mainspring of 
the new energies of N. B. C. 

In the early days of cracker and 
biscuit selling there was plenty of 
competition and the traveling 
salesmen of the company abso- 
lutely had to have their little 
story. Naturally 
the heavy advertis- 
ing played a large 
part in it and the 
salesmen were well 
primed on all the 
necessary facts 
about it. 

Later came the 
consolidations and 
the fruits of the 
heavy advertising. 
Business shot up. 
competition dropped 
away. A National 
Biscuit traveler had 
only to hold the 
door open with one 
foot while his pen- 
cil raced down the 
N. B. C. list like that of a job- 
ber’s salesman. 


REGARDING UNEEDA’S COMPETITORS 


FRONT 


Now, with competition on its 
second wind, it’s different. Three 
hundred rivals—though all but one 
or two of them are local affairs— 
can make matters interesting. So 








the time has come again for the 
National salesmen to extend them- 
selves. When they had the field 
practically to themselves it was 
the highest efficiency to turn the 
force into order-takers. Speed 
was the requirement then because 
there was no obstacle encountered 
in going. through the grocer’s 
mind. But to-day his mind will 
not stay made up. It must be 
made up for him fresh each time, 
not always with every grocer, 
but times enough to make it a 
problem worthy a sales manager’s 
gray matter. 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST 


As it turns out it is quite as 
much an advertising problem as 
anything else. Because, as said 
before, it is the tremendous 
advertising which the National 
Biscuit Company does that dis- 


telling the purpose of the National Biscuit Company, 


We feature glass front cans as well as In-érseal 
Trade Mark. packages. 

We want every housewile to be so familiar 
with their appearance that she will always lok % 


When you show this folder to the grocers they will 
see that Leap Year Jumbles are advertised in cans, 
as well as Uneeda Biscuit, Graham Crackers, and 
Social Tea Biscuit in In-er-seal Trade Mark packages, 
They wilh then [prepare to secure their share of the 

benefits of this advertising as much as if they 

paid for it out of their own pockets. 


COVER OF FOLDER FOR SALESMEN 


tinctively recommends it to the 
tradesman and hence provides one 
or a dozen of the strongest talk- 
ing points for the salesman. 

The National salesmen always 
talked advertising when they 
talked at all and the National 
advertising manager was always 
keenly alive to the desirability of 
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keeping them thoroughly awake to 
the importance and extent of the 
advertising, reaching them direct- 
ly and indirectly in countless 
ways. Nevertheless it has re- 
mained for the last two years to 
see the problem of reaching the 
salesmen and dealers with the full 
sense of the power of the Na- 
tional advertising achieve a real 
recognition and provoke a more 
or less efficient grappling with it. 

The whole prob- 
lem is compre- 
hended in selling 
the salesmen, be- 
cause when the 
salesmen are 
thoroughly “sold” 
they can be de- 
pended upon to 
transfer their en- 
thusiasm to the 
dealers. And with 
the advertising de- 
partment it be- 
came the problem 
of advertising the 
advertising to the 
salesmen, that is, 
of providing them 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 





ed into the ads prepared for the 
consuming public got its first real 
start last year and is seriously on 
its way this year. 


THE NEW APPEAL 


The folder that recently came 
off the press tells the salesmen of 
the advertising that will appear 
in the July publications and will 
be read by millions of housewives 
at intervals during the month ‘of 

June. It picturesa 

few of the ads 

and it tells just 
what the object of 
these is. But, most 
important of all, 
it shows the cov- 
ers of all of the 
standard and wom- 
en’s magazines in 
which the adver- 
tising will run, a 
graphic represen- 
tation that will af- 
fect and impress 
the salesman and 
. dealer a hundred 
times more than 
any number _of 





with literature 


lists and asser- 





which should not 
only convey tothem 
a full account of 
what the National 
is doing to move 
the goeds out of 
the retail stores, 
but also a full un- 
derstanding of it; 
enthusiasm would 
naturally follow. 
The propositions 
are entirely dis- 
tinct. The com- 
pany had been 
keeping its sales- 
meninformed from 
the year 1 in re- 
spect to the com- 
pany’s advertis- 
ing. It had giv- 
en them samples 
of many of the 
ads and lists of the mediums, to- 
gether with much strong talk on 
the -matter of utilizing the in- 
formation in their solicitation. 
But the putting into the appeal 
to the salesmen the same kind of 
advertising interest that is inject- 





THIS GIVES SALESMAN AND DEALER 
AN IDEA OF WHAT THE CIRCU- to 
LATION REALLY MEANS 





tions. 

The folder is 
intended primarily 
for the salesman. 
It does not take 
the place of a per- 
sonal letter, but it 
supplements it and 
gives something 
the letters could 
not give. It is a 
monthly issue that 
already begins to 
assume the func- 
tion of a_house- 
organ and_ very 
likely will take the 
form ere long. 

This folder is a 
greater sales-help ° 
the salesman 
than anything of 
the kind he has had 
before, because it is a direct appeal 
to the dealer’s imagination. The 
names of a lot of mediums may 
mean much or little to the dealer 
but the picture of the magazines 
themselves cannot fail to bring 
something home to him; the inte- 
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riors of many or most of them 
may be unknown territory to him, 
but the covers are as familiar to 
him' as the street signs. 

_ This is much more true of the 
dealer’s clerk than of the dealer. 
As a rule, he will need to be 
shown. And the National Biscuit 
Company is evincing a flattéring 
interest in the dealer’s clerk. Not 
that it has “discovered” the deal- 
er’s clerk; not that, exactly. It 
has always devoted some attention 
to him. But he has now been 
put under the microscope, classi- 
fied and named; his importance 
has been more or less accurately 
gauged—he is a real factor in the 
distributive process. 

He is, therefore, somebody to be 
considered in making up the sales 
literature, and it cannot be made 
too plain for him. The difference 
between telling a busy grocery 
clerk that “we are going into all 
the July magazines” and saying to 
him, “Here are the actual maga- 
zines our ads go into next month” 
is like the difference between say- 
ing “a million dollars” quick, and 
spreading the amount out slowly 
in gold and greenbacks. 


THE APPEAL THAT INTERESTS 
CLERKS 


So the National company is try- 
ing to illuminate the biscuit prop- 
osition to the hard-working clerk. 
It is connecting it up with other 
things in his mind and throwing 
a little romance and glitter into 
it. It will start trains of thought 
in his mind and plant ideas and 
suggestions. Selling National 
biscuits after that will not be 
quite like selling other products. 

The profit appeal does not make 
such a frantic appeal to the gro- 
cer’s clerk. It may get the grocer 
himself all keyed up, but it does 
not kindle the imagination of his 
salaried helper half so much as 
something that enlarges the idea. 
That gives him a chance to feel 
something of the enthusiasm and 
awe of the advertising man at the 
contemplation of the wonderful 
power of the mysterious force of 
advertising. 

These are the reasons for the 
increased attention being given the 
sales literature. 
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Very much the same reasons 
are behind the evolution in trade 
paper copy. In the series now 
running, the company addresses 
the dealers and argues the case 
for advertised goods and particu- 
larly the advertised N. B. C. 
goods. 

“Anything that will shorten the 
process of waiting upon custom- 
ers,” it says in one trade paper ad, 
“will give your sales clerks more 
time to wait upon more cus- 
tomers.” 

And, aiming also at the co-op- 
eration of the clerk, it says in an- 
other ad: “Every clerk advances 
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are 
on the merits of the goods as the mer- 
chant or clerk selling them—and all 


National Biscuit Company products 
are the standard of the country in qual- 
ity. They are nationally known because 
they have been nationally advertised for 
years. Buyers are pre-convinced in regard 
‘to N. B,C. products. It takes neither 
argument nor effort to sell them. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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TRADE PRESS ADS EDUCATE DEALER AND 
CLERK 


in salary and position according 
to his increase in volume of 
sales.” 

These are regular reason-why 
ads, very different from the gen- 
eral publicity kind and they may 
be expected to do the specific 
work cut out for them. 


NO REFERENCE TO COMPETITION 


It is an interesting thing that 
in all this literature and these 
ads there is never a single refer- 
ence to competition. So far as 
these are concerned, it does not 
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exist. Attention is focused every 
minute upon N. B. C. products, 
N. B. C. methods, N. B. C. ad- 
vertising. 

This is in line with President 
Green’s policy of rocking the 
N. B. C. cradle first, last and 
all the time. Undoubtedly the 
National takes note of competi- 
tion; some of its competitors be- 
lieve it takes a great deal of no- 
tice. But it does not build up any 
bogies in its sales literature to 
frighten itself, and it does not ad- 
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dent Green’s idea that the cry- 
ing need of the industry is for 
more creative advertising rather 
than competitive advertising. The 
doubling or trebling of the de- 
mand for biscuits would make 
competition look like a moss-coy- 
ered tradition. Advertising, crea- 
tive advertising, is the real pre- 
scription. 

Some really creative advertising 
is now going on in places that 
have not been touched before in 
any intensive way. This is in the 

smaller places all 
over the country, 





It is one thing In your hand 
to make soda you hold a 
crackers that five-cent 
are occasion- piece. 
er ht at th 
It is quite an- ates hand 
peer seh one is a moisture- 
proof package 
that they are of Uneeda 
always better Biscuit. He 
than all other hands you the 
soda crack- package—you 
ers, always hand him the 
of unvarying coin. A tri- 
goodness. fling transac- 
tion? 


he name 
Bo ecda™s 


stamped on ev- No! A remark- 
ery biscuit— able one—for you 
means that if a have spent the 
smallest sum that 
ot Carta Be, | | Satay « pack 
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the perfect 


crispness — be- 
cause of their 
goodness— be- 
cause of their 
nourishmen 


Always 5 cents 
Always fresh, 


where until a year or 


Soda crackers so ago there were no 
are more nu- facilities for rapid 
tritive than delivery and where, 
any other therefore, it was not 
flour food advisable to  over- 
Uneeda stimulate business, 
Biscuit are These towns were 


reached by some mag- 


soda crackers. | azines, some newspa- 
Though the pers and possibly by 
cost is but five billboards, picture 
cents, Uneeda slides, etc., but they 
Biscuit are too were not combed with 
good, too the concentrated ef- 
nourishing, fort bestowed upon 
toocrisp,tobe | its 320 large places 
boughtmerely | where selling agencies 
Manny are maintained. 

Buy them because In order to reach 
of their fresheese | these smaller places 


with the right sort of 
advertising and not 
lose any part of its 
t. value, it was neces- 
sary to develop some 
sort of an improved 


pec eavteriens delivery system in the 
NATIONAL towns picked out for 
BISCUIT exploitation. The way 
COMPANY this was done is ex- 


tremely interesting in 











SAMPLE NEWSPAPER ADS MADE POSSIBLE BY NEW SYSTEM 


OF DISTRIBUTION 


vértise its competitors to the 
grocers. If they want to learn 
about it they will have to get the 
information from the competitors’ 
salesmen. 

The per capita consumption of 
biscuits in this country is as stat- 
ed one dollar a year. In Canada 


it is three dollars, and in Great 
Britain four dollars. 


It is Presi- 





itself and may con- 
tain the germ of a 
suggestion for other 
advertisers, 

When a salesman “makes” one 
of these towns, say on a Mon- 
day, he rakes the town over and 
sends in his orders to the nearest 
selling agency—that is, his head- 
quarters—and goes on to the next 
town where he repeats the process 
and so on. By Thursday, say, the 
goods have arrived ‘at the first 

(Continued on page 24) 
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In 1859 Horace Greeley Praised 
Orange Judd’s 


Guarantee of Advertisers 


In the April, 1859, issue of American Agriculturist, Mr. 
Orange Judd, its editor, printed this: 


‘‘The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST takes a bold stand 
against all humbug. 

‘It does not print doubtful articles for pay, or to please ad- 
vertisers. 

‘It does not even admit into its advertising columns, patent 
medicines, nor patented or unpatented spurious articles of any 
kind, when known or believed to be such. 

‘‘Mr. Horace Greeley well remarked in the N. Y. Tribune of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, that ‘Mr. Orange Judd, its editor, 
was nervously anxious not to be humbugged himself, or let any- 
body else be if he could help it.’ ”” 


The better class of farm papers today guarantee their ad- 
vertisements. ORANGE JUDD, however, was the first to 
realize that it was the duty of the publisher to protect his sub- 
scribers in their every transaction with advertisers, and he was 
one of the first to put into effect a guarantee which has been a 
feature of ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES for over half a century. 


The 480,000 prosperous farmers and their families—mak- 
ing up the subscription list o0o ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES 
—buy from our advertisers with freedom and confidence, be- 
cause of this guarantee that our advertisers are thoroughly 
reliable. 


The ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES really comprise five sectional 
farm papers—carefully edited for the localities where they circulate 
—with the added advantage of being national. Northwest Farm- 
stead covers the Northwest; Orange Judd Farmer, the Central 
West; Southern Farming, the South; American Agriculturist, the 
Middle States; New England Homestead, the New England States; 
480,000 circulation weekly guaranteed. There is purchasing power 
in this circulation. 





| Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
Western Offices : Southern Office : Eastern Office: 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida 908 Candler 1-57 W. Worthington St. 
ie ee ae. ake Springfield, Mass. 
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Printers’ Ink’s 


Silver Jubilee 


@ The Twenty- Fifth Anniversary of 
“The Little Schoolmaster’’ will be cele- 
brated by a special number 


Dated July 24th 


Press day, first forms, July 15th 


@ Many national advertisers have been 
kind enough to say that PRINTERS’ 
INK is one of the strongest individual 
forces in the advertising world. It has 
tried to maintain this position during its 
entire history. 


(It has been on the firing line all these 
years working in the interests of better 
advertising and merchandising methods. 


( There is probably no business publica- 
tion which is so widely quoted through- 


out the world as PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Remember—FIRST FORMS CLOSE JULY 15th 


PRINTERS’ INK 


(This is due to its editorial policy of 
helping manufacturers to increase the sale 
of their products through the best kind 
of selling and advertising methods. 


@ The largest national advertisers are 
not only subscribers, but contributors to 
its editorial columns. 


( Representing an industry that is 
reputed to invest over $700,000,000 an- 
nually, its advertising pages present to 
publishers, advertising agents, outdoor 
advertising concerns, street-car advertis- 
ing companies, paper manufacturers and 
printers, a splendid opportunity to reach 
their best prospects. 


@ This SILVER JUBILEE NUMBER 
promises to be the most interesting issue 
ever published. Early reservations will 
naturally receive special attention. 


Double page spre: ad . $120 
Single page. ‘ ; $60 
Half page ; . : $30 
Quarter page . : ; $15 
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town. 
a big trunk, five feet by five by 


And they have arrived in 


four, or thereabouts, 
wheels. 

Notified that the goods have 
arrived or are .on their way, the 
salesman posts back to town, goes 
to the livery stable and calls for 
the National Biscuit Company de- 
, livery wagon. This is precisely 
the same as is used in all other 
cities. The harness is also N. B. 
C. harness. But the horse that 
wears the harness and draws the 
wagon is a hired horse. With this 
outfit the salesman goes to the 
station, rolls the trunk into the 
wagon and makes deliveries to 
the grocer in person. 

This plan has cut down the time 
of deliveries to a minimum and 
made newspaper advertising pos- 
sible in these “cracker-box towns,” 
as they are called. And there 
are 600 of them. - 

The advertising runs regularly 
at 140 lines single two and three 
times a week for varying periods. 
It is distinctly educational in char- 
acter and plays Uneeda biscuits 
as the leader of the line. 

The National line is, of course, 
made up of bulk goods as well 
as package goods. But attention 
has been given in the advertising 
almost exclusively to the package 
goods, which naturally lend them- 
selves more engagingly to dis- 
play, leaving it to the bulk goods 
to fight their own way in the 
dealer’s store. There was some 
difficulty about putting them 
across in an advertising way. The 
In-er-seal trade-mark could not 
be pasted nor stamped on them. 
The only thing was to familiarize 
to the public the bulk container, 
which is the glass-front can, and 
this the company is now doing by 
showing the appearance of the can 
and telling the public always to 
“look for the name.” This same 
education is being given the sales- 
men and the dealers. 


——+0+—____ 
LYNCH MADE ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


set up on 


. 


F. J. Lynch, Sarmatty division sales 
manager for the yy eee Multigraph 
Sales Company, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Pfaudler Com- 
pany, of Rochester, manufacturers of 


glass enameled steel tanks, 
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BETTER TEAM-WORK BE- 
TWEEN AGENCY AND AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER 





EXECUTIVE IN CHARGE OF BIG Ap- 
PROPRIATION FOR HIS _ CORPORA- 
TION TELLS WHY HE RESENTS 
THE ATTITUDE OF MANY AGENTS 
—HOW HE HANDLES AGENTS §0- 
LICITING HIS ACCOUNT — THE 
KIND OF AGENT TO WHOM HE 
WOULD GIVE HIS ACCOUNT 





By “Advertising Manager.’ 

[Epiror1aL Note:—The writer of this 
article is advertising manager for one of 
the largest advertisers in the country, 
He is answering the article by “Adver- 
tising Agent” in the issue of May 29. 
He describes very clearly the present 
condition of a long-standing feud, and 
points out how the issues may be settled 
to the satisfaction and. profit of all con- 
cerned.] 

It has been interesting—and 
somewhat annoying, as well—to 
note the attitude-of the advertis- 
ing agents toward advertising 
managers, as expressed in their 
printed matter, circular letters 
and public utterances. 

I have wondered a little that 
some advertising manager has not 
taken up the matter and given 
voice to a feeling of resentment. 
I cannot believe that all my 
brothers-in-craft are so indiffer- 
ent that the attitude taken by the 
average agent doesn’t get under 
their skins or that they agree with 
the deprecatory tone in which the 
agency men mention the adman 
and his field of effort. They are 
not given to remaining silent un- 
der provocation along other lines. 

Can it be that they acquiesce in 
the agent’s belief that their place 
is a very subordinate one, much 
inferior to that of the agent, and 
their ability to either perceive or 
to execute only second rate? 

I suppose that a part of the 
reason for the self-complacent at- 
titude of the agent may be found 
in the fact that he was first on the 
ground; that when there was no 
general information regarding 
rates and mediums, and no co- 
herent or settled ideas regarding 
display or copy that pulls, he did 
good work in the spread of ad- 
vertising knowledge and in the 
creation of publicity that brought 
results; but it hardly seems fair 
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Weighing Words 


E all know the type of man who at board 

\ \ meetings sits silent in his chair and listens, 

while others gesticulate and harangue. 

Then, after a time, he interposes quietly. He 

speaks slowly, in low tones, and weighs his 

words. Nothing is overstated, nothing is said 

which doesn’t bear the impress of truth, nothing 

which raises a doubt of the speaker’s veracity 
or of the correctness of his information. 


And he gets away with the votes, sometimes 
on very radical measures. 


Much the same thing occurs in advertising. 


The public has been harangued too long. Its 
ears are jangling, its eyes weary with follow- 
ing wild gestures. Its intelligence has been in- 
sulted too often, its credulity stretched too far. 
And it turns with relief to listen to the low-voiced, 
moderate advertiser who avoids exaggeration, 
deliberately understates his case, and appeals to 
reason. Readers generally have come to believe 
that the less merit an article possesses the louder 
the talk which is spent upon it. 

This has been proved by the experience of 
wise advertisers who have changed from the 
exaggeration method to that of moderation. 

The public is weighing words—and the bal- 


ance swings toward the more solid ones. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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that he should begrudge the hard- 
working advertising manager of 
to-day any credit for his efforts 
or seek to minimize his impor- 
tance; yet he does it continually. 

On several occasions, at the 
Aldine Club rooms in New York, 
I have heard agency men impugn 
the ability, the truthfulness, the 
commercial insight and advertis- 
ing knowledge of the advertising 
manager, and circulars that reach 
me frequently carry the same 
message in varying forms. 

There lies before me as I write 
a letter from an agency which an- 
nounces itself as “Counsel to 
Presidents and Managers,” thus 
working over the adman’s head. 
In Printers’ INK of May 29, 
“Advertising Agent” writes that 
“sometimes the advertising man- 
ager... has managed to convince 
a superior of ‘facts’ which reflect 
credit in his department but which 
are not quite facts,” and he also 
tells on page 19 of that issue a 
harrowing tale of an advertising 
manager “who took himself very 
seriously.” I should like to hear 
the history of that account from 
the other side a year hence. A 
certain advertising expert to 
whom I had the misfortune to 
listen for thirty minutes not long 
ago blamed the low artistic stand- 
ard of advertisements to the ig- 
norance of advertising managers, 
or their fear of losing their jobs 
if they stood up for what they 
knew to be good from an artistic 
standpoint. And so it goes! The 
advertising triumphs are all the 
results of the advertising agents, 
and the shortcomings are laid at 
the door or the desk of the ad- 
vertising manager. 


ADVERTISER'S DEFINITION OF ADVER- 
TISING AGENT 


What is an advertising agent 
anyway? To me, he is a man 
trained in the placing of adver- 
tising, who is able to supplement 
the information I gain through 
other sources, and whose advice 
is to be listened to and profited 
by so far as it seems of value: 
who has access to copy writing 
and artistic talent which I can use 
to supplement that of my own 
force or the talent I engage else- 
where, and to whom I am obliged 
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to pay 15 per cent for his sery- 
ices whether I use much or little 
of it—and it is usually little. 

I am advertising manager of a 
five million dollar concern making 
a highly specialized product. To 
catalogue the goods requires a 
force of mechanical artists, a 
photographer and copy writers, 
and these are available for adver- 
tising work. The sales methods 
are special, requiring technically 
trained salesmen who have passed 
through a long novitiate. I know 
the goods, many of the customers, 
the sales methods and the local- 
ities where sales can be best 
nade. We have a trade-mark as 
standard as the sterling mark on 
silver, and appreciate its value, 
and a distribution that covers the 
country like a blanket. The rela- 
tions between the executive, ad- 
vertising and sales departments 
are most cordial, and I have the 
confidence of my chief, so that I 
have no reason to fear for my 
job, or any other cause for not 
giving full and frank expression 
to my opinion. There must be 
many other—probably most other 
—advertising men in a similar po- 
sition, and it seems to me that 
efforts on the part of agency men 
to minimize the importance or the 
value of the advertising manager 
are ill-timed and unwise. 


AS TO ABILITY TO SELECT MEDIUMS 


Further, I believe that in in- 
stances where the conditions are 
not so harmonious as they are 
here, the agent will find that it 
will serve his turn better to work 
through the advertising manager, 
and to seek to strengthen the 
work of his department rather 
than to endeavor to go over his 
head, or to try to exercise execu- 
tive authority in the direction of 
his movements. 

The agent poses as an author- 
ity on mediums. And yet any 
manager who will ask half a 
dozen agents to make up a list of 
mediums for a $50,000 campaign 
will find such startling variations 
as to prove that his own judg- 
ment is more dependable than that 
of any agent. Less than a year 
ago, acting in an advisory capac- 
ity, I had such a list submitted 
covering a national newspaper 
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campaign for a high-class product concerning our publicity methods, 
appealing to conservative mon- so far as I consistently can, and 
eyed men. I happen to have per- permit them to measure for them- 
sonal acquaintance with the papers selves what they have to offer in 
of four large cities, and I found the way of service against what 
in each instance agents had in- I am doing, and I fail to find 
cluded yellow sheets and inflam- where any of the so-called service 
matory workingmen’s papers agencies go as deeply into either 
which it would be injurious to the advertising possibilities or the 
use. I have had mediums strong- trade necessities as I am able to 
ly urged upon me that went to do, The most of them acknowl- 
the wall within two weeks after. edge the fact, and the others, who 
One agent will utterly condemn _ still insist that their service de- 
what another will as strenuously partment can assist, fail to tell 
champion, and the only way that us how. 
I can see out of the maze is for 
the advertising manager to secure 
all the information he can get 
and then use his own judgment 
in selection. If expert advertis- I know there must be many 
ing advice cannot be depended other places where similar condi- 
upon in so vital and so simple a _ tions prevail, and where the agent 
proposition as the choice of me- finds an organization already in- 
diums, what in heaven’s name is _ stalled which he cannot effectively 
it good for? I confidently assert supplant with his own, and why 
that it cannot with any degree not give credit for such in- 
of security. stances? Why should he persist- 
I try to be frank with the ently seek by insinuation and in- 
agents who call upon me. I tell nuendo to make it appear that the 
them what they want to know agent is in every instance the 



















AGENT CAN’T SUPPLANT MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT 
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George L. Dyer Company 
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commanding figure in the adver- 
tising field and the advertising 
manager an encumbrance? 

I know of one large corpora- 
tion within a short distance of 
New York whose president has 
treated with agents who serve as 
“counsel to presidents.” He has 
changed his advertising manager 
five times in ten years (through 
resignations), and his agent three 
times. The change in agency has 
caused each time a change in 
advertising managers, and the 
agents have failed to make good 
simply because they did not work 
with the advertising managers, 
and handled the account without 
check on extravagant expenditure. 
The third agent is even now tot- 
tering to his fall. Three of the 
men who left‘are filling more re- 
sponsible places elsewhere. 

I lay the blame for the whole 
unfortunate situation to the sus- 
ceptibility of the president to the 
wiles of the agents, and the 
agents’ failure to work with the 
advertising manager rather than 
independently. 


WHO PAYS THE AGENT? 


The agent says he is paid by the 
publisher. Let’s see. The pub- 
lisher fixes a list rate which has 
as a basis, say, a dollar per page 
per thousand of circulation, with 
such additions as he can make for 
class and quality. He sells this 
space to the agent at a discount 
of, say, 13 per cent, and requires 
that he in turn sell it for net list. 
It seems to me that I pay the 
agent, and that by an illegal re- 
striction in restraint of trade, the 
agent and publisher combine to 
make me pay a fixed amount. If 
he supplies me with cuts or draw- 
ings or printing, I pay a commis- 
sion, which makes the “service” 
anything but free, and makes me 
pay full value in addition to the 
13 per cent. It is I who pay and 
not the publisher. 

And yet, whom does the ordi- 
nary agent represent? Is it not 
the publisher, who insists that he 
be paid a fixed commission? What 
have agencies as a class done in 
the new movement to clean up 
mediums and put advertising on 
a sound, commercial basis? Is it 
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not the advertiser and the long- 
sighted publisher who have taken 
matters in hand with the agents 
anxiously watching the weather 
vanes? Am I not paying, say, 5 
per cent for service rendered and 
10 per cent toward the cost of 
the creation of other and newer 
advertising accounts in which | 
have no interest? Verily, it seems 
so to me. 


CO-OPERATION, DOES NOT MEAN BIG 
SPREADS 


The average advertising manager 
seeks to make the work of his 
department dovetail with the 
sales department’s efforts and 
subordinates his work to the sell- 
ing—or at most go side by side 
with it. He has not in mind big 
spreads and millions of circula- 
tion, so much as co-operation with 
other departments. So the agent 
whose remuneration depends upon 
the receipts prefers to act as 
“counsel to the presidents,” to 
talk in glittering generalities, 
and to lay. his plans on a very 
large scale. 

Of all the agency solicitors who 
call upon me there are just three 
whom I am glad to see. They are 
straightforward chaps who talk 
modestly of their achievements, 
and who can evidently be de- 
pended upon. They have been in- 
troduced to the head of the 
house, who also likes them, and 
if the day ever comes when it is 
necessary to sever the present 
agency connection (which I hope 
may be long indeed in coming) 
one of these men will probably 
take over the business. The door 
of the president’s office will swing 
open to the new man just as it 
does to our present agent, when I 
find it advisable for us to ap- 
proach him together. 

And now let us have less of 
this piffle in relation to the perfect 
agent and the faulty advertising 
manager. It doesn’t pay the 
agent, and it does the adman no 
good. If the agent is worthy of ' 
the business he will get it with- 
out criticising others, and if he is 
not worthy, he will lose by antag- 
onizing the man on whom, to be 
successful, he must depend for 
much assistance. 
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In One State, 
304 Important Mines— 
580 Subscriptions 


In another important mining state there are 355 pro- 
ducing mines and the subscription list is 341. 
It is this thoroughness that gives 


tHE ER NGINEERINGA® 
MINING JOURNAL 


its tremendous influence as a medium in the metal mining and metal- 


lurgical industries. 
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HE five _ great 

quality circulation 
engineering weeklies 
of the Hill Publish- 
ing Co. are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000, 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The Standard Paper of 


Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 22,500, 


American Machinist 
(1877) 


Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 27,000, 


Power (1880) 


_ Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 34,000, 


Coal Age (19/1) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 





Circulation 12,000. 











These figures are typical of the Jour- 
nal’s circulation among the producing 
mines of the world. 


When a paper at almost twice the 
price of any other in the field prac- 
tically covers 95 per cent of the im- 
portant men of the industry, it reveals 
a certain substance and quality that no 
wise advertiser passes by. 


Its subscription list represents buying 
power—that, we take it, is what you 
prefer to appeal to rather than mere 
bulk circulation. To manufacturers of 
machinery, equipment and supplies used 
in mining and smelting operations, the 
Journal offers the greatest possible de- 
gree of effective publicity. 


To make YOUR advertising from 95 
to 100 per cent right—consult our 
Make-It-Pay Department. Tell them 
WHAT you want to advertise—they’ll 
know HOW. 


Drop them a line to-day. 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street 


New York City 
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HERE are a great many advertising 
men who make the mistake of think- 















ing of advertising as a stimulant for busi- 
ness instead of as a nourishing influence. 


There is no denying that some forms of advertising 
do act as a stimulant to the business using them, but 
it’s equally true that reaction is pretty apt to follow; 
the very action of a stimulant suggests reaction. 





Think of some of the “wonderfully clever” adver- 
tising that’s been done; follow its use and _ its 
abandonment, and see if we aren’t right. As soon 
as it became familiar it ceased to appear “clever” 
and lost its value, if it ever had any. | 


Under the guidance of the men who 
consider seriously the business they have 
made, our work has created steady and 
permanent growth which has _ been 
record making. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
1714 Mallers Building 
Chicago 




















MAKING THE CIRCULAR 
LETTER PERSONAL 





IT RESTS MOSTLY WITH THE “COPY” 
—A RESORT TO DEVICES INSTEAD 
OF STRAIGHT INTERESTING SELL- 
ING APPEAL MAKES FOR INEF- 
FECTIVENESS—ADDRESS, JUNE 14, 
BEFORE THE ADVERTISING AFFILIA- 
TION, BUFFALO 





By L. B. Elliott. 


The effectiveness of regular cir- 
cular business letters depends on 
the extent to which they can be 
made a direct personal message 
from a person or firm to an indi- 
vidual. Shall your business letter 
be an advertisement with all the 
conventional earmarks or shall it 
be a personal message with news, 
suggestion and action-compelling 
elements ? 

Two things make up the letter: 
Its mechanical dress and the 
“co A b] 

To those who still assert that a 
process letter can never take the 
place of an actual typewritten 
epistle, I can only say they have 
not seen really good process work. 
It is possible to make process let- 
ters that are absolutely undistin- 
guishable from letters entirely 
written on the typewriter by a 
real live operator—errors and all. 
It all depends on how expert the 
process letter maker is and how 
much the advertiser is willing to 
pay for perfect work. 

Manifestly a process letter that 
falls short of perfection is little 
more effective than. any other 
piece of printed matter. 


HOW TO WRITE COPY 


As to the “copy.” Here is 
where the great bulk of circular 
letters fall short. It seems im- 
possible for most writers to ad- 
dress “the general public” per- 
sonally ; to visualize the individual 
when writing to the mass. 

I have found the easiest way to 
make the copy personal is first to 
reduce the proposition to the sim- 
plest possible terms. This is the 
skeleton of the letter. Now dress 
the skeleton with the flesh and 
blood, nerves and voice of inci- 
dent, appeal and command and 
you have a living message that is 
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in reality personal and will anpeal 
to the person who receives the 
letter as such. 

To illustrate. A tailor has a 
blue serge suit to sell at $35. The 
premise is that nearly every busi- 
ness man owns at least one blue 
serge or wants one. The mate- 
rials to be used are a list of names 
of business men and a circular 
letter to each. 


INSURING DELIVERY TO PROPER 
PROSPECT 


We want to be sure the letter 
reaches the man, is opened by 
him respectfully, and with ex- 
pectation. For that reason we 
use a reasonably good envelope, a 
typewritten address and a two- 
cent stamp. Why. double expense 
for stamp? Because every man, 
from the time he is a small child 
on is educated to the idea that 
mail under a green stamp does 
not demand attention—it is less 
important. Equally he is educated 
until it becomes a habit that mail 
with a red stamp’on demands at- 
tention and is worthy of it. 

Even the business man whose 
mail is opened by someone else 
is much more apt to have the let- 
ter placed on his desk if it bears 
the red stamp on the envelope. 

Now for the “copy.” The sim- 
ple proposition is—you want a 
blue serge suit. You can get it 
for $35. The meat to put on the 
skeleton is—the reason why 
will find a blue serge suit service- 
able, why now is a good time for 
you to buy. And the reasons why 
this price of $35 should cause 
you to take action and buy. 

Now to fix the attention, arouse 
curiosity and get the man to read 
carefully what you have said. To 
do this I have employed a number 
of devices. The use of a small 
sample of the blue serge offered 
pinned to a corner of the letter 
has been the most successful. 


AN IDEA WIDELY APPLICABLE 


This small patch of cloth de- 
mands that the letter be read to 
find out what it is put there for. 
It appeals to the sense of touch, 
for few age really seem to 
know much about an object until 
they have felt of it. It is in- 
structive, for it is the very goods 
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that the suit will be made of. This 
simple example is to illustrate an 
idea only. It is of course not ap- 
plicable to every kind of mer- 
chandise, but the idea is. 

Do something in or about the 
circular letter to make the man 
who gets it feel that you have 
thought of him personally, that 
what you say is intended to be 
personally important to him, I 
firmly believe that personality in 
letters is not secured by the un- 
usual. 

The more regular the letter can 
be made the more chance it has 
of receiving the attention that 
regular correspondence does re- 
ceive. 

Unusual sizes, shapes and colors 
of paper, unusual colors of type- 
writer ribbon, unusual faces of 
typewriter type, unusual talk, all 
tend to arouse the sensés to the 
unusual features and detract them 
from the real thing you are trying 
to drive home in the copy. 


ONE LETTER WHICH REALLY PULLED 


One or two examples of re- 
sults : 

A firm having a wardrobe rack 
sold by showing on a demonstrat- 
ing support had sent a form letter 
each month to a list of some 300 
department stores without receiv- 
ing a single order or reply. 

A letter was framed as follows: 


GENTLEMEN :— 

We desire to demonstrate our 
Wardrobe Rack in your store. 

Can you give space? What per- 
centage of sales do you expect? 

Can we run an advertisement 
in your space, and if so, what 
would be the cost per insertion of 
a 2-inch d: c. cut? 

Yours truly, 


Please note that there is noth- 
ing at all to this letter—except 
that it is so framed as to impera- 
tively demand an answer. No 
organized business could fail to 
respond. To this letter was 
pinned a sheet printed on one 
side showing the self-demon- 
strator and giving a brief descrip- 
tion of the rack, also retail price 
and wholesale price, together with 
profit to the store figured both in 
percentage and in actual money 
per dozen. Result, 294 replies and 








something over three gross of 
sales. 
The harder you try to write a 
personal letter the harder it gets, 
Spend all your time working out 
the proposition, then you must 
write a personal letter because 
you have something to say to 
somebody instead of anything to 
say to anybody. 


—__~+e+—___ 
THE HOWLANDS AND GEORGE 
FRENCH MAKE CHANGES 


Following the announcement _ that 
Frank C. Hoyt, former advertising man- 
ager of The Outlook, had become treas- 
urer of The Outlook Company, which 
appeared in last week’s Printers’ Ink, 
several additional changes in the same 
organization were announced. William 
B. Howland, for twenty-three years pub- 
lisher of The Outlook, has resigned as 
vice-president of the company and has . 
become actively connected with The 
Independent, in which he has been a 
stockholder for some time. Mr. How- 
land’s sons, S., and Harold J., 
have also joined “The Independent 
forces. 

George French, who has been pub- 
lisher of The Independent for some 
months, has resigned. His successor 
has not been announced. 


+o >—___—_ 
ANOTHER CO-OPERATIVE DRUG 
CONCERN 





The Druggists’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Detroit, Mich., has started in 


. Philadelphia an advertising campaign 


for Valdona remedies. he advertising 


‘is placed by the Fuller Agency, Chicago. 


The plan of this company is to secure 
in large cities one or more representa- 
tive druggists to handle the entire line 
of Valdona products. Such stores are 
stocked with the full line of proprietary 
remedies, and with all articles from 
‘sponges and tooth brushes to prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

——_—___+e+--__ — 
IN CONTROL OF REM- 
INGTON AGENCY 


CHANGE 





The business and good will of the 
E. P. Remington Agency, Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo, have been acquired by a 
co-partnership composed of Harr 
Thorp Vars, O. E. Foster and Carl | 
Balliett, of Buffalo, N. Y., and Edwin 
McClellan, of London, England. Mr. 
Balliett will be the active mana er, as- 
sisted by L. J. Griffith, who for the 
past year has been connected with the 
W: ¥ Hamblin Agency. 


—_—_—_+0+—__—_ 
CHICAGO DIGS UP OLD NEWS- 
STAND ORDINANCE 


Magazines ordinarily found on the 
street corner newsstands in Chicago 
were absent for at least one day last 
week, because the police enforced an 
old cit ordinance ——- the stands 
only for the sale of newspapers pub- 
lished in that city. 
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“What Will People 
Say?” 


This searching novel of 
New York Society Life 


ae which will begin in the August issue 
of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


will startle the nation! 


It is from the pen of 


: Rupert Hughes 


Rupert Hughes 





ib elias caigne ata camecame att tee ee 


who made the nation laugh with his play, 
“* Excuse Me,” 
who made the nation think with his story of a 








department-store girl, ‘* Miss 318," 

who made the nation weep with his story of 
mother love, ‘* The Old Nest.” 

"For everything that every one of these 
women wears, some man has paid," says 
Mr. Hughes through an army officer, who 
is the principal man in his novel and who 
is watching the mid-afternoon parade on 
Fifth Avenue—pageant, rather—with its wom- 
, en wonderfully adorned in riches from every 
ames 


Montgomery 
Flagg 


quarter of the globe. 
@ "All these women are paid for by men," he muses; 
"fathers, husbands, guardians, keepers, dead or alive, have earned the price of 
all this pomp. What do the women give in return? They must pay something. 
WHAT DO THEY PAY?" 

@ That is the key-note of this powerful new novel. And, while it gives full 
credit t_ the clevernese, strength and attractiveness of our Metropolitan society 
people it probes straight to the fester of their creed, which allows that it 
does not matter so much what one does, but that it is dreadfully bad form 
to). be found out. 

@ Mr. Hughes presents these people as they are. When other writers have de- 
scribed the amazing institution known as New York society, its glamour has got 
into their eyes, and they have told of imaginary people, doing imaginary things. 
@ The men and women in "What Will People Say >" are types from life, doing 
and saying the things the tango-mad New Yorkers are doing and saying to-day. 
A hundred years from now, this novel may stand as an accurate picture of 
New York life in 1913. 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG— 
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“The Passionate 
Friends” 


This absorbing novel of 
the English Aristocracy 


by H. G. Wells 


the great English thinker and writer, 
author of “Marriage,” “Ann Veron- 
ica,” “Tono-Bungay,” “Mr. Polly” 
and other big books, 


will also begin in the August 
issue of 


THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


It is the boek set down by a man tor 
his baby son to read when he comes to 
young manhood. The father has been 
seared by love and passion. If you have 
wondered whether it is possible for a 
woman to be happy when she discards 
the love of her youth for wealth and power 
and position, whether it is possible for a 
man and the wife of another to love with- 
out paying, this novel, told as only a story 
for intimate perusal can be told, answers 
your queries. The illustrations are by John 
Newton Howitt. 


All-Star Short Stories by All-Star Writers 


MABEL HERBERT URNER Author of ‘The Journal of a Neg- 
lected Wife,” etc., and 

FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER Author of ‘The Other Woman,” etc. 

PETER B.KYNE Author of ‘The Three Godfathers.” ‘‘The Hobbled Man.” etc. 

GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD Author of the play, “Snobs,” and of the famous * Yorke 

Norvroy” stories. 

KEL-NETT HARRIS Author of “Managing Raimond,” etc. 

FREDERICK R. BECHDOLT (o-Auzhor of ‘*9009," author of Lighthouse Tom.” etc. 

HARRIS MERTON LYON Author of ‘In Reno Riotous,” The Father,” etc. 

JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD Author of Flower of the North,” The Strength of Men,” etc 

ELLIS PARKER BUTLER “Author of ‘Pigs is Pigs,” etc. 

IDAM.EVANS Author of Virginia.” “Pink Fondant and Gray Serge.” etc. 

WALTER JONES Author of ‘One to Fill,” etc. 


RALPH BERGENGREN Author of ‘The Refining Influence of Captain Kidd,” etc. 
And Others (3) = 
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A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL BY 


George Randolph Chester | 


The author of “Get Rich Quick 
Wallingford” is now completing for 
us a typical dashing George-Ran- 
dolph-Chester novel, which, with il- 
lustrations by M. Leone Bracker, will 
begin in the October issue of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 

@Mr. Chester is penning his biggest 
work. It is a fasci- 
nating story of busi- 
ness, love and 
intrigue. 











George Randolph Chester 







A new series of 


Short Stories The 
Pad greatest 
Irvin S. All-Star 
Magazine 
C 0 b b Oliver ever published 


@ Beginning in the September issue, THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE will contain the first of a new series of “Adventures in New 
York” stories by the writer whose “Judge Priest” stories made 
him, practically in a day, the most sought-after producer of short 
stories in America. 


The 

best 

Short Stories 
Money can buy 







reading 
matter 






Frederick 
R. Bechdolt 


Beginning with the August issue, 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
will contain 32 pages more of read- 
ing matter. So EVERY _ issue 
henceforth will contain a total of 
208 pages. You'll never find a 
dull page among them, but you 
will find the stories that are going 
to be talked of wherever you go. 





Irvin $. Cobb 
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WRONGFUL COMPETITION 
AS UNCLE SAM SEES IT 





WHAT THE CASH REGISTER CASE 
DISCLOSES ABOUT HOW NOT 
TO BUY UP COMPETITORS—SOME 
VERY DAMAGING EVIDENCE ABOUT 
SECRET AGENTS AND PAPER COR- 
PORATIONS — ACCOUNTS OF THE 
COMPANY MADE TO SHOW THE 
SECRECY WITH WHICH CERTAIN 
BUSINESS WAS CARRIED ON 





VI 


Among the various specific acts 
which have been interpreted in 
the light of the Sherman Act, 
none have been more plentiful 
than those which have to do with 
the buying up of competitors, 
either in whole or in part. It 
would seem, then, that if there is 
any subject with respect to which 
the rulings of the courts in anti- 
trust cases should be clear, the 
buying up of competitive concerns 
should be that subject. The fact 
is, however, that more confusion— 
if possible—exists upon this point 
than upon any other. 

The only rule which seems to 
stand out with any clearness is 
the rule repeatedly laid down, that 
it is illegal to agree with a com- 
petitor not to compete. That will 
not be tolerated whether it is ef- 
fected at meetings on an island in 
the St. Lawrence River, or by 
means of interlocking directorates. 
With respect to this subject, as 
in the case of others previously 
discussed in this series, it is the 
duty of the Court—or, in a crimi- 
nal trial, of the jury—to deter- 
mine the intent with which a 
specific act was done. The rule 
here seems to be that if the spe- 
cific acts are of such a_ nature, 
and have occurred with such 
regularity and continuity, as to 
convince the Court (or the jury) 
that they would not have oc- 
curred without a_ preconceived 
plan that they should occur, then 
= are evidence to show that 
such a plan actually existed. 


JUDGE HOLLISTER’S CHARGE 


Probably the nearest approach 
to a definition of what the Gov- 
ernment considers legal acquisi- 
tion of competitive concerns was 
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given in Judge Hollister’s charge 
to the jury in the cash register 
case. Speaking of the business it- 
self, he said: 

“If that business were built up 
by the energy and sagacity of its 
managers, officers and agents, by 
the perfection of its organization, 
by the excellence of its products, 
by the skill of its sellitg agents 
highly trained through schools 
conducted by the company for the 
purpose, by its ability to manu- 
facture cheaper than its competi- 
tors, by reason of the efficiency of 
its management, the great number 
of registers made. and the highly 
developed skill of its workmen— 
such results are worthy of admira- 
tion rather than of condemnation. 
It is not of these things, nor of 
the size or percentage of business 
in cash registers, that the Govern- 
ment complains in this indictment. 

“If, by reason of these, a com- 
petitor, or competitors, has or have 
gone out of business, realizing the 
hopelessness of competition with 
such a concern, or has voluntarily 
sold his business and plant to the 
National Cash Register Company, 
influenced by such facts as these, 
the competitor could not justly 
complain. 

“If the defendants carried on 
the business and affairs of The 
National Cash Register Company 
solely upon a plan which involved 
the development of its trade 
through such circumstances as 
these—and circumstances similar 
to these—and you so find, then 
they, and each of them, are, and 
is, entitled to be acquitted, and 
your verdict will be ‘Not guilty.’ 

* * * 


“If the successful patent litiga- 
tion of The National Company 
with any cash register company 
caused it to sell out to The Na- 
tional Company, or caused others 
who had not been declared to be 
infringers, to go out of business, 
or caused them to sell to The Na- 
tional, that would be evidence 
tending to disprove the conspiracy 
charged and the monopolization in 
the Third Count. 

“Tf all of the competitors who 
did go out of business, or sold 
out, if any did, by reason of the 
litigation against them, or because 
they feared litigaton, that would 
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tend to disprove the conspiracy 

and would disprove the monopo- 

lization charged in the Third 

Count, which, under such circum- 

stances, could not be maintained. 
* * * 


“There is no legal objection to 
a man selling his business out to 
a competitor if no restraint of 
trade or monopoly is involved. 
He sells his plant and gets his 
price, and that is an end of the 
matter; but if he is compelled by 
a competitor to sell out to him, or 
to go out of business, then the law 
steps in.” 


HIRING SECRET AGENTS 


Now certain specific acts on the 
part of agents and officers of the 
N.C. R. Co. were followed more 
or less immediately by the sale of 
competitive concerns to the com- 
pany, and the Government laid 
great stress upon these acts as 
proving the existence of a con- 
spiracy to monopolize, and the ac- 
tual monopolization, of the trade 
in cash registers. Those acts are 
particularly important because 
many of them, in more or less 
modified form, are practised by 
business men generally. 

When an individual, or a cor- 
poration either for that matter, 
wishes to buy a piece of property. 
he frequently delegates the nego- 
tiations to an agent, who does not 
divulge the name of his principal. 
Often, in fact, the agent lies about 
his principal and gives a false or 
fictitious name, for the reason that 
if the real buyer were known the 
price would soar. That has been 
considered perfectly legitimate 
business for centuries. But the 
moment a transaction of that kind 
is consummated with a competi- 
tor, or in such a way as to affect 
a competitor’s business, it becomes 
potential evidence in a possible 
Sherman law prosecution. 

One of the defendants in the 
cash register case was Edgar 
Park, who was discharged at the 
very end of the trial upon his 
showing that he had severed all 
connection with the company more 
than .three years prior to the find- 
ing of the indictment. Park was 
the secret agent of the N. C. R. 
Co., engaged in conducting diffi- 
cult negotiations for the purchase 
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of competing concerns, and some. 
times in the operation of them 
after they had been purchased. 

Park did not operate under the 
name of the company, nor under 
his own name. Mr. Chalmers tes- 
tified : 

Q. Under what name did Mr. 
Park operate? 

A. Universal 
Company. 

Q. Do you know how the Uni- 
versal Cash Register Company 
came to be organized? 

. Yes. 

Q. Tell the jury. 

A. Organized at the suggestion 
of Mr. Park. 

Q. To whom did he suggest it? 

A. He suggested it to Mr. Pat- 
terson and myself. 

Q. And then the Universal Cash 
Register Company was not or- 
ganized until after Mr. Park was 
employed by your company? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did you organize that 
company, what was the reason 
of it? 

A. To give Mr. Park a company 
to operate under. 

To show just how secretly Mr. 
Park worked, and how knowledge 
of his connection was guarded 
even with respect to employees of 
the N. C. R. Co., it is only neces- 
sary to quote from the testimony 
of Lee Counselman. Mr. Counsel- 
man, it will be remembered, was 
executive secretary of the com- 
pany, and no man was closer than 
he to both Mr. Patterson and Mr. 
Chalmers, since he was entrusted 
with the detailed execution of 
their orders. Mr, Counselman tes- 
tified : 

Q. What talk did you have with 
Mr. Chalmers in regard to the 
Universal Cash Register Com- 
pany? 

A. Why, I showed him a clip- 
ping and told him there was a 
company organized for a million 
dollars, and that we could ex- 
pect some competition, and he 
said, “Forget it’—and I did. 

The record is full of evidence 
which the jury accepted as show- 
ing that the usual procedure was 
to get the competitor to come to 
Dayton,. show him through the 
historical room, and make him an 
offer for his business. Later he 
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F a man gets a reputation 
in excess of his ability it may 
give him a hard fall, especially 
if he lets himself believe it and 
trades on it. The same is true 
of a good product overpraised. 
It may be judged by expecta- 
tions it cannot satisfy. 


The Advertising Mirror says 


the ideal Advertiser “claims 
for his products only such 
things as can be proved.” 





“The Advertising Mirror”complete, reflecting 
typographically the ideal Agent, Publisher, 
and Advertiser, may be had on request from 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
440 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
OLD COLONY BUILDING CHICAGO 








Have You Lost 
Your Perspective ? 


It is almost impossible to 
live with a proposition for 
many years without losing 
one’s perspective. 


And you won’t find it 
around the house, either— 
you must go outside for a 
fresh viewpoint. 


Some time ago we secured 
a growing mail order ac- 
count. 


A study of the proposition 
convinced us that the copy 
appeal could be improved. 


Today the cost per inquiry 
has been reduced from 
about a dollar to 37%c each, 
and the proportion of sales 
to inquiries has been in- 
creased from one in eleven 
to one in seven. 


Our booklet “Analytical 
Advertising” contains a 
number of equally interest- 
ing instances of what our 
fresh viewpoint has done 
for other successful manu- 
facturers. 


Write on your business let- 
terhead for your copy to- 
day—no obligation. 


RUTHRAUFF 


and RYAN 


Advertising 


450 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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was approached by Mr. Park ag 
for the Universal Cash Register 
Company (or some other name) 
with an offer higher or lower than 
that made by the N. C. R. Co., ac- 
cording to circumstances. Some- 
times the concern thus purchased 
was closed down, and sometimes jt 
was run for a time before finally 
going out of existence. 

Mr. Chalmers gave a circum- 
stantial account of one such trans- 
action—that with Rush Taggart, 
president of the Union Cash Reg- 
ister Company. In the second 
article in this series extracts were 
given concerning the conference 
Mr. Chalmers had with Mr. Tag- 
gart, at which Chalmers told him 
that the National would undersell 
the Union by $25. Referring to 
the Union transaction, Mr. Chal- 
mers was asked later in the day: 

Q. What, if anything, did you 
have to do with the purchase of 
the Union Cash Register Com- 
pany? 

A. Naught with the consumma- 
tion of the deal. 

Q. I wish you would start in 
with the beginning of the Union 
negotiations and tell what you did , 
in relation to the subject of pur- 
chase, whom you interviewed and 
where? 

A. Well, the beginning of the 
negotiation with the Union Cash 
Register Company was begun in 
Dayton, when we had Mr. Rush 
Taggart, who was president of 
the Union, come to Dayton. Mr. 
Patterson and myself met him and 
took him through the factory. 


Q. What did you show him 
rr ea the factory, what did you 
dot 

A. Well, we took him through 
the manufacturing department, 
showed him what we had there, 
and then we took him through 
what we called the historical room. 

* * + 


Q. How long did you take him 
through the historical room—how 
long did that take? 

A. Oh, I should say about an 
hour. 

Q. What was done after that? 

A. Nothing was done by the 
National Company at that time. 
We didn’t make a deal. with him. 

Q. What, if anything, did any- 
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one else do for the National Cash 
Register Company? — 

A. Mr. Park was instructed to 
open up negotiations. 

Q. Who instructed Mr. Park? 

A. Mr. Patterson and myself. 

Q. What instructions did you 
give to Mr. Park? 

A. Instructed him to see Mr. 
Taggart, of the Union Cash Regis- 
ter Company, and open up negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the 
Union Company. 


Q. From your personal knowl- 
edge, what did Mr. Park do, 
speaking from your personal 
knowledge? 

A. He secured a patent opinion 
on the Union machine to submit to 
Mr. Taggart. 

Q. What do you mean by saying 
he submitted a patent opinion? 

A. He asked a firm of attorneys 
outside of the National Company’s 
patent attorneys. 

Q. I mean, what kind of an 
opinion did they give him? I 
mean by that, an opinion that the 
Union was infringing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Go on. 

A. He showed that opinion to 
me before he showed it to Mr. 
Taggart, and then we, of course, 
lowered the price we wanted to 
pay, naturally. Now he continued 
those negotiations, as I remember, 
about six months or so, reporting 
regularly to me or Mr. Patterson, 
or either one of us, and the deal 
was finally consummated in No- 
vember, 1906, by Mr. Park. 

Q. What did he pay? Do you 
remember what he paid? 

A. I think it was $75,000 or 
$80,000. 

Right at that point Judge Hol- 
lister interposed with a question 
which is significant : 

Tue Court: After that opinion was 
rendered, did the National sh Regis- 
ter Company bring a suit against the 
Union Company for an infringement of 
their patent? 

A. I don’t remember that 

THe Court: You would say you 
didn’t do that or did do that? 

A. I don’t think I did, no. 

The question, interposed just at 
this point, seems to indicate that the 
Government requires an actual, 
bona fide patent suit as evidence of 
good faith. There is plenty of 
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reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment regarded this patent opinion 
against the Union as merely a 
weapon of annoyance, and not as 
evidence of any real patent in- 
fringement. 

The Government’s object in this 
connection, of course, was to show 
that Mr. Taggart had not sold out 
the Union Company voluntarily, 
but that he had been forced by the 
unfair methods of competition to 
sell out to the first, as he thought, 
independent company who made 
him an offer. With this end in 
view, the Government introduced 
evidence consisting of circular let- 
ters, notices and tickets sent out at 
a previous time when the Union 
Company passed through a receiv- 
ership. The first of these exhibits 
read: 


A receiver has been appointed for the 
Union Cash Register Company, and it 
will be necessary for us to modify our 
manner of meeting this competition. The 
receiver is an officer of the court, and 
if he is interfered with to any extent 
we might be construed to be in contempt 
of court. If the Union register is on 
trial, we must not cause it to be sent 
back to the Union. If an order has 
been signed for the register, we must 
not persuade the purchaser to cancel his 
order for the Union and buy a Na- 
tional. We should go no further than 
to induce the user to deliver to us the 
Union register after it has been paid 
for in full. Of course we can use 
every other means to prevent the Union 
agent from placing the machine or get- 
ting the order, as that is only legitimate 
competition. Please instruct your sales- 
men. 

After the receiver of the Union Com- 
pany has administered the assets and 
the effects have gone into other hands, 
we can resume a more vigorous course 
of competition than would be admiss‘ble 
under the circumstances. 


Later it was followed by a state- 
ment that the assets of the Union 
Company had been sold and the 
receivership closed up, so there 
was no longer any reason why 
competition should not go on as 
before. 

Several other purchases by Mr. 
Park were described in great de- 
tail, but they all fall within the 
same general lines. Some of the 
concerns, as previously stated, 
were closed down at once, and 
others were operated for varying 
lengths of time and under varying 
names. Sometimes corporations 
were organized with N. C. R. men 
as stockholders and directors. One 
was described by Henry F. James: 
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Q. You said you were a stockho'der 
of the Detroit Cash Register Works, 
How much stock did vou hold? 

A. One thousand dollars. 

Q. What did you pay for it? 

A. Nothing. 

Further describing the situation 
in ‘Detroit at that time, Mr. James 
said: ' 

A. A company was formed in the of. 
fice of Clark, Lockwood & Bryant. We 
did not care to have this company in 
any way connected with the National 
Cash Register Company 

THE Court: Just a moment. Just tell 
us the facts, not inferences that you 
draw. 

A. The company was 
known as The Detroit Cash Registe; 
Works, of which Mr. John H. Patter. 
son was president and Mr. Hugh Chal- 
mers was vice-president, and other of- 
ficers—and I was stockholder and chair- 
man of the committee. In order to 
form the company I was made part of 
it and given that stock. 

Q. Who gave it to you? 

A. (Witness is silent.) 

Tue Court: Well, can you answer? 

A. Well, it was given to me by—— 

Tue Court: The question was, who 
gave it to you? 

A. Mr. Clark, the gentleman 
formed the organization. 

Mr. Mitter: Who was he? 

A. He was an attorney at that time. 

Q. For whom?* 

A. For The National 
Company. 

Q. How long did the Detroit Cash 
Register Works continue in business? 

. Three or four months, I believe. 

Q. Then what became of it? 

A. Mr. Patterson ordered it shipped 
to the parent plant, The National Cash 
Register Company, at Dayton, Ohio. 

Q. And was it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Tue Court: What was? 

A. The Detroit Cash Register Works. 

Tue Court: Well, what was shipped? 

A. Registers, raw materials, tools, and 
all that. 





organized, 


that 


Cash Register 


Regarding the operation of the 
Detroit Cash Register Works, Mr. 
James gave some very damaging 
testimony. He said: 


““My son was the general agent of the 
Detroit Cash Register Works.. while I 
was agent of the National Cash Register 
Company there.’’ 

THe Court: 
cash registers? 

A. Yes, and sold them. 

Q. How about any competition in 
there with the National registers? 


Did the concern make 


A. Whether we sold them? They 
sold them in competition with our 
goods, Reports were made to me every 


night of what my son did, whom he 
sold, whom he could not sell, and those 
that were interested in a higher grade 
machine; I got this information and 
imparted it to my agents; they went 
out and knocked out these registers he 
had sold, allowed what they had paid 
for them, and supplanted them with 
National cash registers. 
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Do lawyers only eat advertised cereals? 


Do doctors only demand “ready to wear” clothes? 
Do architects only believe in portable houses? 


Do plutocrats only buy all the dollar underwear, 
the $2.50 shirts, the two for quarter collars, the 
gelatine desserts, and the table biscuits? 


Do the masses, 96% of all the population of the 
United States, live like cattle in the field or sub- 
sist only on the crumbs from the tables of the 
four per cent? 


Quality in advertising does not lie in an appeal 
to the minority, but to the majority. 


The commercial life of every manufacturer, of 
almost every merchant, large or small, depends 
upon his convincing the majority of the 96%— 
that his goods, his foods, his service is right. 


The American Sunday Magazine, the first Sun- 
day of each month goes into nearly 24 millions 
of American homes— 


Homes that demand the papers with which it is 
distributed as a leading feature, and who appre- 
ciate its worth. 


A greater number of homes collectively than is 
reached by any one other periodical. 


That is the first reason for urging the value of 
its services to advertisers in submitting their 
message to the public at large. Others will fol- 
low in sequence, 


American Sunday Monthly Magazine 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York Chicago 
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reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment regarded this patent opinion 
against the Union as merely a 
weapon of annoyance, and not as 
evidence of any real patent in- 
fringement. 

The Government’s object in this 
connection, of course, was to show 
that Mr. Taggart had not sold out 


the Union Company voluntarily, ’ 


but that he had been forced by the 
unfair methods of competition to 
sell out to the first, as he thought, 
independent company who made 
him an offer. With this end in 
view, the Government introduced 
evidence consisting of circular let- 
ters, notices and tickets sent out at 
a previous time when the Union 
Company passed through a receiv- 
ership. The first of these exhibits 
read: 


A receiver has been appointed for the 
Union Cash Register Company, and it 
will be necessary for us to modify our 
manner of meeting this competition. The 
receiver is an officer of the court, and 
if he is interfered with to any extent 
we might be construed to be in contempt 
of court. If the Union register is on 
trial, we must not cause it to be sent 
back to the Union. If an order has 
been signed for the register, we must 
not persuade the purchaser to cancel his 
order for the Union and buy a Na- 
tional. We should go no further than 
to induce the user to deliver to us the 
Union register after it has been paid 
for in full. Of course we can use 
every other means to prevent the Union 
agent from placing the machine or get- 
ting the order, as that is only legitimate 
competition. Please instruct your sales- 
men. 

After the receiver of the Union Com- 
pany has administered the assets and 
the effects have gone into other hands, 
we can resume a more vigorous course 
of competition than would be admiss‘ble 
under the circumstances. 


Later it was followed by a state- 
ment that the assets of the Union 
Company had been sold and the 
receivership closed up, so there 
was no longer any reason why 
competition should not go on as 
before. 

Several other purchases by Mr. 
Park were described in great de- 
tail, but they all fall within the 
same general lines. Some of the 
concerns, as previously stated, 
were closed down at once, and 
others were operated for varying 
lengths of time and under varying 
names. Sometimes corporations 
were organized with N. C. R. men 
as stockholders and directors. One 
was described by Henry F. James: 
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Q. You said you were a stockho'der 
of the Detroit Cash Register Works, 
How much stock did vou hold? 

A. One thousand dollars. 

Q. What did you pay for it? 
A. Nothing. 


Further describing the situation 
in ‘Detroit at that time, Mr. James 
said 


A. A company was formed in the of. 
fice of Clark, Lockwood & Bryant. We 
did not care to have this company in 
any way connected with the National 
Cash Register Company 

Tue Court: Just a moment. Just tell 
us the facts, not inferences that you 
draw. 

A. The company was _ organized, 
known as The Detroit Cash Register 
Works, of which Mr. John H. Patter- 
son was president and Mr. Hugh Chal- 
mers was vice-president, and other of- 
ficers—and I was stockholder and chair- 
man of the committee. In order to 
form the company I was made part of 
it and given that stock. 

- Who gave it to you? 

A. (Witness is silent.) 

Tue Court: Well, can you answer? 

A. Well, it was given to me by—— 

THe Court: The question was, who 
gave it to you? 

A. Mr. Clark, the gentleman 
formed the organization. 

Mr. Miter: Who was he? 

A. He was an attorney at that time. 

Q. For whom?* 

A. For The National 
Company. 

Q. How long did the Detroit Cash 
Register Works continue in business? 

A. Three or four months, I believe. 

Q. Then what became of it? 

A. Mr. Patterson ordered it shipped 
to the parent plant, The National Cash 
Register Company, at Dayton, Ohio. 

Q. And was it? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Tue Court: What was? 

A. The Detroit Cash Register Works. 

Tue Court: Well, what was shipped? 

A. Registers, raw materials, tools, and 
all that. 
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Cash Register 


Regarding the operation of the 
Detroit Cash Register Works, Mr. 
James gave some very damaging 
testimony. He said: 


““My son was the general agent of the 
Detroit Cash Register Works.. while I 
was agent of the National Cash Register 
Company there.’’ 

THe Court: Did the concern make 
cash registers? 

A. Yes, and sold them. 

Q. How about any competition in 
there with the National registers? 

A. Whether we sold them? They 
sold them in competition with our 
goods, Reports were made to me every 
night of what my son did, whom he 
sold, whom he could not sell, and those 
that were interested in a higher grade 
machine; I got this information and 
imparted it to my agents; they went 
out and knocked out these registers he 
had sold, allowed what they had paid 
for them, and supplanted them with 
National cash _ registers. 
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Do lawyers only eat advertised cereals? 
Do doctors only demand “ready to wear” clothes? 
Do architects only believe in portable houses? 


Do plutocrats only buy all the dollar underwear, 
the $2.50 shirts, the two for quarter collars, the 
gelatine desserts, and the table biscuits? 


Do the masses, 96% of all the population of the 
United States, live like cattle in the field or sub- 
sist only on the crumbs from the tables of the 
four per cent? 


Quality in advertising does not lie in an appeal 
to the minority, but to the majority. 


The commercial life of every manufacturer, of 
almost every merchant, large or small, depends 
upon his convincing the majority of the 96%— 
that his goods, his foods, his service is right. 


The American Sunday Magazine, the first Sun- 
day of each month goes into nearly 2% millions 
of American homes— 


Homes that demand the papers with which it is 
distributed as a leading feature, and who appre- 
ciate its worth. 


A greater number of homes collectively than is 
reached by any one other periodical. 


That is the first reason for urging the value of 
its services to advertisers in submitting their 
message to the public at large. Others will fol- 
low in sequence. 


American Sunday Monthly Magazine 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York Chicago 
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Going Up! 


The States Gain in 
Circulation is Smashing 
All Records 


Each increase means 
that many more red 
blooded American citi- 
zens are reading it and 
BELIEVING IN IT. 
The States goes to the 
same place as the prod- 
uct you are selling— 
THE HOME—It is 
your short cut to the 
confidence of the peo- 
ple you are trying to 
reach in New Orleans. 
Use its columns for 
quick, permanent re- 
sults. 


Our Monthly Bulletin 


Net Average Circulation 
for May 1913 


Daily . . . 37,016 
Sunday . . . 37,029 


Last year, same month 
it was 29,675, showing 
a gain of 7,341. Keep 
this in mind when you 
make your next try for 
successful advertising 
in New Orleans. 


The New Orleans 
DAILY STATES 


604-606 CANAL STREET 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
: Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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The principal output of the De. 
troit concerns were cheap registers 
for sale through jobbers and mail 
order houses, and the company 
contends that the paper corpora- 
tions were formed for the purpose 
of carrying on that business of 
selling registers to those mer- 
chants who could not afford the 
higher priced National registers 
sold by the company’s salesmen. 
Where the cheap registers were 
sold to merchants who could af- 
ford a National register, they 
were naturally knocked out. Later 
on, the company says, it discoy- 
ered that the cheap registers sold 
in that way were competing too 
seriously with its own lines, and 
the paper companies were discon- 
tinued. Whatever the ruling mo- 
tive may have been, the Govern- 
ment was quick to seize upon the 
circumstances, as showing an intent 
to ruin the good will of competing 
goods. Such testimony as the fol- 
lowing may be construed either 
way. Mr. Wineman, general man- 
ager of the Weiler Cash Register 
Company, a paper company, is 
speaking : 

“I informed Mr. Patterson that I had 
a letter on file in my office in which 
Mr. Blessing [a California dealer in 
cheap registers and second-hand Na- 
tionals] stated that the Weiler cash reg- 
ister was the only low-priced machine 
that he -had ever handled that fully ful- 
filled the requirements of a cash regis- 
ter, and with that fact made clear to 
Mr. Patterson, he got up and raised his 
hand, and he says: ‘The idea of Mr. 
Chalmers maintaining a plant in Detroit 
manufacturing a cash vd in direct 
competition with our low-priced ma- 
chines that is a cash register’; and he 
pretty nearly broke the table in front 
of him with his fist. He says: ‘ 
right back to Detroit, dismantle that 
plant, put it on board cars and ship it 
Pm as quickly as possible’—which 
I did.” 


PROBING THE ACCOUNTING DEPART- 
MENT 


The Government delved into the 
accounting department of the com- 
pany in the endeavor to find out 
all about Mr. Park. Chalmers was 
asked : 

Q. How were his bills paid, the 
bills incurred by Mr. Park? 

A. He paid them himself. 

Q. Who paid them? 

A. Mr. Park. 

Q. Well, did he render accounts 
for what he paid, to the office? 
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A. He rendered accounts to me. 

. How were they carried upon 
the books of the company? 

A. Carried in a special account. 


Q. Go on! 

A. Why, all bills were O. K.’d 
by Mr. Patterson and myself for 
our expenditures to Mr. Park; 
those I marked to be charged to a 
special account. 

Q. What, if anything, was done 
in relation to having the board of 
directors of the company pass and 
approve the expenditure account 
of Park, rendered to the National 
Cash Register Company? 

A. Mr. Park had been employed 
by the National Cash Register 
Company five years before the 
board of directors approved his 
expenses. 

. Well, will you state what did 
occur when they did approve 
them? I want to get that. 

A. I took the matter up with 
Mr. Patterson; I told him I 
thought, in view of the insurance 
investigation and other things 
going on, that it was dangerous 
to carry so much money in an ac- 
count merely O. K.’d by himself 
and myself as officers of the com- 
pany; personally, I didn’t want the 
responsibility of doing it; it ought 
to be approved by the board of di- 
rectors. We held a meeting of the 
board of directors some time in 
April, 1907, as I remember it; he 
submitted something like $250,000 
and some odd, of expenditures for 
approval to the board. They were 
not approved at that meeting be- 
cause Judge Dustin, who was one 
of the directors, objected to the 
approval of something he knew 
nothing about. 

Q. Yes? 

A. It went over for two weeks; 
I was told to get a detailed state- 
ment from Mr. Park as to the ac- 
count, as I could, of what these 
expenditures were, and go over it 
with Judge Dustin in the mean- 
time, which I did, and the ex- 
penditures were approved in one 
lump sum, some time during April 
or May in 1907, as nearly as I can 
remember. 





(The next article in this series will 
deal with the evidence concerning the 
competition department, second-hand 


5 the sale of competing registers, 
etc. 
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Pictorial 
Review 
Last Call 





Only until July 8th 
can orders be ac- 
cepted at the old 
rate, based on 


700,000 circulation. 


Present circulation 
OVER 900,000, 
which gives Adver- 


tisers over 200,000 
in excess of the 
guarantee. 


This is the last op- 
portunity to take 
advantage of the old 
rate. 


Inc. 


NEW YORK Boston 


Chicago 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 
WHICH MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN FAMOUS 


A SUGGESTION FOR ADVERTISING 
TYPEWRITERS RUDELY INTERRUPT- 
ED BY A SUMMONS FROM A FA- 
MOUS BEAUTY SPECIALIST 


By John P. Wilder. 

The long individual with the 
Irvingesque hair and the shiny, 
blue serge suit stuck his head 
through the cashier’s window and 
shook a lean finger at the adver- 
tising manager, who happened to 
be inside drawing his salary. “I 
can double your business in six 
months,” was the declaration 
which accompanied the finger. 

“Another sales-specialist crank,” 
thought the advertising manager. 
Aloud he said, “What ts our busi- 
ness?” 

“You make typewriters,” said 
the visitor, “and sell them 
through local stationery dealers: 
You put a Blitzen typewriter on a 
little display stand, the dealer 
placés it on his counter, and when 
somebody asks about it he tries 
to sell it. ‘What kind of a type- 
writer is that?’ asks the customer. 
‘Oh, just an ordinary typewriter,’ 
says the dealer; ‘you put the pa- 
per in. here, press the keys with 
your fingers and it spells words. 
Of course, you're supposed to 
know what you want it to write 
beforehand, and if you hit the 
wrong key, you can erase what it 
writes and do it over again. Want 
to see a sample of the work it 
does ?” 

“That’s the way your dealers 
talk typewriter,” continued the 
stranger, edging around towards 
the door to the cage. “They won't 
take the trouble to memorize your 
talk about typebars and escape- 
ments, and anyway, you haven’t 
given them anything to talk that 
every other typewriter man can’t 
talk, too. What you want to do 
is to fire their imaginations and 
rouse their enthusiasm for the 
Blitzen typewriter as the only 
thing of its kind in the world. 
You want them to talk Blitzen to 
every customer who comes into 
the store, and I can show you 
how to do it. 
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“You will, of course, address 
your dealer anneals to the con- 
sumer. Everybody does that now- 
adays. It’s more expensive and 
the commissions are better. You 
will take pages and half-pages in 
the leading consumer mediums, 
and you will write copy like this: 

“*The other evening I sat with 
my seven children in our bare 
garret. The last of the artichokes 
was gone and only one deviled 
crab stood between us and—star- 
vation. Hopelessly I searched my 
brain for an idea. Vainly I strove 
to force my thoughts into the 
form of a story which some ed- 
itor would exchange for coin, 
Useless ! 

“ ‘Suddenly, in despair, I rushed 
over to my Blitzen typewriter. 
Blindly I inserted the paper. With 
the passion of hope deferred I 
touched the keys. I did not look; 
I did not think—I only felt. 

“‘My oldest girl—a _ golden- 
haired maiden with laughing eyes 
—stood behind me in the gloam- 
ing. Suddenly I felt her tears 
down my neck. “Why do you 
weep?” I exclaimed, catching her 
in my arms. “Oh, father,” she 
sobbed, “it is so beautiful.” 

“*Then, and then only, did I 
realize that I had been writing by 
instinct.’ 

“*(Name on request.)’” 

There is no telling what further 
ideas the stranger might have di- 
vulged, but a couple of men in 
blue uniforms arrived at that 
juncture and persuaded him to go 
with them, on the ground that the 
Queen of Sheba wanted his ad- 
vice on a marketing plan for her 
beauty preparations. 





GOVERNMENT: TO SHOW AC- 
QUITTALS CLEARLY 


Misuse of court decisions under the 
Pure Food law has caused the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to change the form 
of notices it issues giving the result 
of actions under that act. Hereafter the 
headings of these notices will show at 
a glance whether the Government has 
won its suit or the defendant manufac- 
turer has been acquitted. 

The department lad discovered that 
salesmen used these notices to prejudice 
customers against a competitor’s goods, 
even where the competitor was ac- 
quitted, because it was frequently neces- 
sary to read the entire order of judg- 
ment to learn whether the defendant 
had been acquitted or otherwise. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF MAGA- 
ZINE ADVERTISING 


THE EDITOR, THE READER AND THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION — 
HOW TO OBTAIN THE DATA THAT 
THROWS LIGHT UPON THE VARI- 
OUS CLASSIFICATIONS — PORTION 
OF ADDRESS, JUNE 10, BEFORE 
BALTIMORE CONVENTION 


By W. W. Manning, 
Adv. Director, oer Publications, 


I believe that there are three 
fundamentals in national maga- 
zine advertising. 

First, the editor: Does his mes- 
sage aim directly on the 1,000 
manufacturers who are advertis- 
ing and the 500 agents who are 
placing the business, or is his ap- 
peal based upon the interests and 
life of half a million or million 
readers, scattered the length and 
breadth of the land, in the small 
village and the large city? 

Second, the man or woman who 
reads the magazine every week, or 
every month, as the case may be. 
What is the real value of this 
reader as the possible purchaser 
of the advertiser’s product? 

Third, where are the readers 
located; in what towns, cities and 
states? How many are there? 
How can the units be used to 
make the appeal to the consumer 
register their highest mark? 

With the first fundamental it is 
not necessary to spend any time, 
as everyone who buys space may 
read the magazine to determine 
whether the appeal is construct- 
ive; whether it interests the mas- 
culine or feminine reader; wheth- 
er its purpose is serious or effer- 
vescent; -whether its tone is 
wholesome or prurient. As in all 
these fields there are good buy- 
ers of all kinds of merchandise, 
the problem is to figure the per- 
centage that the manufacturer 
gets for his dollar. Magazines 
have their individuality, just as do 
our railroads, hotels and theatres, 
only it is more expensive and dif- 
ficult to ahalyze the reader of the 
magazine than the patrons of 
these different institutions. We 
can easily see every day the dif- 
ference between the system, man- 








agement and clientele which exists 
between the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the Lackawanna Railroad, 
the Erie Railroad and the New 
York Central Railroad. We see 
at a glance the difference in the 
guests of the Waldorf, Grand 
Union, Knickerbocker, McAlpin 
and the Martha Washington in 
New York City. We can not help 
but notice the contrast between 
the people who frequent the the- 
atres of New York City. The 
Belasco Theatre attracts a certain 
kind of audience; Hammerstein’s 
is conspicuous for another sort, 
and again the patrons of the Prin- 
cess differ materially in class from 
those of a burlesque show. 

The second fundamental—the 
man or woman who reads the 
magazine. I believe we should tell 
the advertiser, first, the number of 
people who pay each week or 
each month to get the publication, 
and give to the advertiser a rebate 
if we fail to give him, what he 
has a right to expect, a net paid 
total, 


CONCRETE THINGS CONCERNING 
READERS 


Who are these readers? How 
do they stand in their community? 
What is their station of life as re- 
flected by investigations made in 
representative towns, securing fig- 
ures from the tax assessor, the 
business directory and what the 
retail merchant thinks. of them as 
possible purchasers. Letters from 
the readers as to why they have 
purchased the magazine, and how 
close to their daily life the publi- 
cation really is. The newsstand 
sale also has a direct bearing upon 
how the magazine is sold, espe- 
cially if this newsstand sale is of 
stable quantity and quality. What 
is the percentage of renewals? 
These are the concrete things 
that we owe to the business. 

Third fundamental—where does 
the reader live? Individual sales- 
men are employed to cover a cerf- 
tain territory, and are judged by 
their success in that territory in 
the promotion of their sales and 
strengthening the reputation of 
the house. There should be no 
question but that a_ circulation 
statement, which gives to a manu- 
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facturer employing a number of 
magazine salesmen in his selling 
force the distribution of each 
magazine in the towns, cities, and 
states of various sizes, and classi- 
fication of circulation within the 
various units, will be of the ut- 
most value to a manufacturer who 
wishes to develop his business on 
the most solid foundation in his 
national advertising. These fig- 
national advertising. 

These figures are difficult to ob- 
tain. They cost a great deal of 
time and money for the publisher 
to compile in a comprehensive and 
readable way, but I believe that it 
is a most important part of the 
business equation. 

No manufacturer or agent can 
intelligently and economically 
build his distribution in the 
new places, and strengthen his 
distribution in the states where he 
may think he is strong, unless he 
has a clear view of the partially 
developed and undeveloped field 
before him, and knows something 
concrete about the troops he in- 
tends to use in his battle for more 
and better business. 
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JOHN F. AVERY AN OFFICIAL 
OF CHICAGO CONCERN 





John F. Avery, until recently adver- 
tising counselor and assistant sales man- 
ager of Arnold B. Heine & Co., a 
New York embroidery house, has_ac- 
quired an interest in the Chicago Em- 
broidery Company. Mr. Avery is now 
vice-president and treasurer of the Chi- 
cago concern. 

cohbsineiientaiQiliaibepiieaseiie 


HOUSE-ORGAN SERVICE DEPART- 
MENT MAKES ITS DEBUT 


The Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany is organizing a service department 
as an extension of its Square Dealer 
house-organ work and to meet in an 
organized way the growing demand of 
dealers for Kellogg advertising material 
and advice. John Meyer has been 
placed in charge of the new department. 


O. W. HULL NOW WITH DETROIT 
AGENCY 


Oliver W. Hull has resigned as West- 
ern advertising manager of Hitchcock's 
List, a publication concerned with the 
machine tool trade, and is now con- 
nected with the Chamberlin Company, 
advertising agents, of Detroit. 

HO 


NO REHEARING FOR SANATOGEN 











The U. S. Supreme Court denied, 
Tune 16, the application of attorneys 
for Bauer & Cie for a rehearing of the 
case of Bauer vs. O’Donnell. 











CHICAGO anp its ENVIRONS 


Present the Acme of 


Poster Advertising Service 


on railroads, street car lines, boulevards. 
and every other public artery, with 


Paneled Illuminated Boards 





talking to millions of buyers every day 


Every Poster Advertising Campaign in Chicago 
Is a Success 


American Posting Service 


B. W. ROBBINS, President 


CHICAGO, 





ILL. ° 
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VITALIZING THE DISPLAY 
OF THE PACKAGE 





GOOD EXAMPLES IN RECENT COPY 
AND HOW THE RESULT WAS 
REACHED—THE PLACING OF THE 
NAME WHEN THE PACKAGE IS 
SHOWN—A FORCEFUL CONTRAST 
BETWEEN PROPHYLACTIC AND RUB- 
BERSET STYLES 


By Gilbert P. Farrar. 


Very few advertised articles 
have plain black and white pack- 
‘ages or wrappers. Yet nearly all 
advertised articles use the maga- 
zines, trade papers and newspa- 
pers, where the package must be 
shown as a rule in black and 
white. 

When average readers—just 
plain average readers—see a pic- 
ture of a package in black and 
white and the retailer shows them 
the package printed in colors, they 
sometimes wonder if they are 
looking at the genuine brand. 
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FIG. 1—GOOD PRESENTATION OF COLORED 
PACKAGE IN BLACK AND WHITE 


I have had several retailers tell 
me of experiences along this line. 
’ These retailers complained that 
some ads did not make the pack- 
age plain or easily recognized. 
This brings to mind the old 
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story of the traveler aboard a 
steamer passing Gibraltar. He 
overheard a conversation between 
two of his fellow travelers who 
were making their first trip across, 

The first traveler exclaimed, as 
he gazed at the mammoth for. 
tress, “Isn’t Gibraltar a wonderful 


and impres- 


sive sight?” 
“Where,” 
TEETH 


asked the 
second 
traveler, 
“where’s 
Gibraltar?” Weyer 
HEALTH 


said 
the other, 
pointing to- 
ward the 
rock. 

“Oh, no 
you're mis- 
taken. That’s Ri 
not Gibral- 


BB0N —- 
ENTAG CREAM 


Its delicious flavor 


if it were it 
would have 
a sign on it. 
Where’s the 
sign?” 

Like con- 
clusions are 
drawn when 
the package F!6. 
is not shown 
as clearly as 
may be in an ad. An excellent 
method used by some adver- 
tisers is to explain very defi- 
nitely, when a package is shown 
in black and white, that the 
wrapper is in blue or red or green, 
or whatever the color may be. 

This device is used in the P. 
and G. soap ad (Fig. 1). The pack- 
age at the top is the main center 
of attraction and the good head- 
ing will usually cause a person to 
read through the ad. At the bot- 
tom of the ad one is told to dis- 
tinguish between the white and 
the blue package. 

Another helpful point to remem- 
ber in showing the package is: 
Get the name of the goods near 
the package if you show the name 
(Continued on page 55) 





2—NAME OF GOODS 
NEAR PACKAGE 
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Henry 1, Vonderlieth 


has resigned as Circulation Manager of 
McCall's Magazine to become Manager 
of Circulation of 


| Jodays 


Mr. Vonderlieth has been in charge of 
McCall's circulation for the past four and 
a half years and his record there 1s well 
known. He is probably the most success 
J ful exponent of methods which give the 


advertiser the most valuable circulation ob- 


“ tainable. 

i. 

i This is in line with the intention of the 
n, publishers to make TODAY'S 

‘ positively the leader 1 in its field. 

er 

d 


CANTON MAGAZINE CO. 


S- G. T. HILL, Je. 


New York, June 24, 1913 General Manager 
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OSTER ADVERTISING affects 


the consumer sub-consciously 
by its size, prominence, repetition, 
and all that, but campaigns now 
under way prove that the right 
copy will affect consumers as 
consciously and definitely as any 
advertising ever issued—even on 
mail-order propositions ! 


Write us for particulars of 
some of the most interesting re- 
sults that have yet come from 
the new Poster Advertising. 


4 (G ASSOCIATION 





CHICAGO 
L MSENTATIVES 
ork City Ivan B, Nordhem Co.......-..sseeseeceeseecreeeeeeees Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
hia, Pa} Pacific Poster Adv. Service..........sssseeeseeee 742 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
wrk Cit Poster Selling Co....... .secseeeeeeseeeenees 1510 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 
. Mee Grothkett Agency. oo... .eccccsccecsccseece Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
go, Ih Kes Eos Throop, Inc... 2... .cccccceccvccvccceses 1516 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


ita, Ge Henry P. Wall...... 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and 5th Ave. Bldg., New York City 
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530,000 


San Franciscans received $300,000,000.00 
since 1906 and will receive another $150,- 
000,000.00 before 1915. 


$189,715,000.00 in Savings Banks. 


50 to 55 millions go through clearing houses 
every week. 


The few following figures from Bion J. 
Arnold, the famous traffic expert’s report, 
will give you an idea of our displays circu- 
lation. 
31,915 people pass Sacramento and Polk Streets per day 
132,045 “  “ California and Powel “ “* “ 
118,500 “ “ Sutter and Powell el ee 
280,225 “ “ Fourth and Market me 
85,830 “  “ Mission and Valencia “ “ “ 


Displays placed to reach certain 
districts or classes 


$5 to $10 per day 


J.Chas. Green Co. 





Night and Day Billposting and Painted Display 
San Francisco 


“Outdoor Advertising for San Francisco's 
Outdoor Climate” 
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separate 
from the 
| package. 
The Col- 
gate ad (Fig. 
2) and the 
Kellogg 
Toasted 
Corn Flakes 
ad (Fig. 3) 
carry out 
this idea ef- 
fectively. 
They sim- 
ply say to 
the reader 
in one 
breath, as 
it were: 
“Here are 
the goods 
and _ here’s 
the name. 
This is what 
you should 
get when 
you ask -for 





ric, 8—No mistaxinc the goods 

WHOSE BRAND THISIS wit h this 
name.’ 

Where the package can _ be 


shown large enough to bring out 
the name in a dominant manner 
as on the P. and G. soap ad (Fig. 
1) I believe the message will be 
more impressive. 

In the case of the Colgate and 
the Kellogg ads the situation is 
somewhat 
different. As 
these adver- 
tisers show 
the package 
in colors in 
the national 
magazines 
and other 
mediums, 
the majority 
of the aver- 
age readers 
will know 
what to ex- 
pect when 
they say 
Kellogg’s to 
the grocer 
man or Col- 
gate’s to the 
druggist. In 
this way 
these ads 


Sask roy 147 


For summer wear get 


Combine strength and 


beoaty —earvow gad tebe 
broad and 
vende. 





FIG, 4—SHOWING GOODS 
_ AS WELL AS PACKAGE 
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Toilet Refinement 
4 and Mouth Health 


The former suggests, the 
latter demands, the twice- 
daily use of the 











FIG. 5—-AN IDEAL LAYOUT 


are increased in value by the past 
performances of the advertisers. 

When the goods as well as the 
package can be shown in connec- 
tion with the application of the 
goods as in the case in the “Nu- 
fashond” shoe lace ad (Fig. 4) 
then you have an ideal combina- 
tion. 

I have noticed many of the lay- 
outs of the ads of this company 
and have often been impressed by 
the successful manner in which 
they show the whole story in a 
salesmanlike stvle. 

No doubt the readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK have noted my views re- 


Tew ONLY babnnde eee ev. made that can 
the permanency bretle. The 


RUBBERSET 
ool RUN 


FIG. 6—CROWDED AND CONFUSED. 
PARE Fic. 5 


coM- 
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garding methods for choking the 
type part of an ad with volumes 
of drawn border. 

A package can be killed with 
too much border just as easily as 
can a brilliant piece of copy in 
type. 

It so happens that I am able to 
show ads of competing companies 
which prove the value of a plain 
border against the effect of a 
drawn border. 

The package in the Prophylac- 
tic tooth brush ad (Fig. 5) dom- 
inates the ad in a most impressive 

















FIG. 7—WHAT IS THE PRODUCT? 


manner. The ad presents a clean, 
snappy and clear appeal. 

The Rubberset tooth brush ad 
(Fig. 6) is confusing, crowded, 
and package is actually hard to 
find. The border on this ad is not 
pretty or neat; the dark color of 
the ad has a darkening effect; 
and there is absolutely no contrast 
between the package and the rest 
of the ad. How will the ad get 
a reading? It is simply a reitera- 
tion of the name “Rubberset.” 

It’s hard to believe that ads like 
the Rubberset ad (Fig. 6) and the 
Carbolated Vaseline ad (Fig. 7) 
are the work of admen who have 
done their work with due serious- 


ness. 
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These ads, and especially the 
Carbolated Vaseline ad, are sacri- 
ficed, in great measure, to a mis- 
guided ambition to instil “art.” 

If one gets anything out of 
the Carbolated Vaseline ad he has 
to hunt for it. The package is 
pushed aside, the name is ob- 


Satisfaction with one’s Toilet 9 


FIG, 8—WHY WAS CUT OF PACKAGE USED? 


scured, and the message is backed 
up with a half-tone screen. 

What a fine chance to show the 
package in this ad! Yet how 
completely the chance was ig- 
nored. 

Fig. 8 advertises “White Rose” 
Glycerine Soap and Fig. 9 adver- 
tises “White Rose” Ceylon Tea, 

In the soap ad I cannot under- 
stand why the cut of the package 





FIG. 9—-SHOWING OF PACKAGE WOULD 
HAVE IMPROVED THIS 


was used, and in the Ceylon Tea 

ad I cannot determine why the cut 

of the package was not used. 
Certainly a cake of White Rose 

soap does not resemble the pack- 

age shown in Fig. 8! 

By changing the word Ceylon 
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i... WEEKLY 


225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








1 Our Creed 


E BELIEVE in the prosperity of the country and that the high- 


est duty of a periodical is to strive to secure it for all. 


WE BELIEVE that the worst enemies of American pros- 
perity are the selfish d and the self-seeking muckraker 
to whom everything is wrong and who will not see that any- 
thing is right. 


WE BELIEVE in i h ionship of every institution 


which makes for the public welfare. 


WE BELIEVE in unflinching advocacy of every reform 


necessary to the advancement of human progress. 




















WE BELIEVE that the world's merchants and manufacturers prefer editorial 
constructiveness to muckraking destructiveness. 


WE BELIEVE that an illustrated weekly newspaper should hold the mirror 
up to the world’s news. This has been the mission of LESLIE S WEEKLY 
for more than half a century and will continue to be its mission for all 
time. 


WE BELIEVE that the men who build up, whether in humble or exalted 
station, are worthy of praise and that the men who pull down are deserving 
of censure. 


WE BELIEVE that a periodical that drops its responsibility after reporting 

an event neglects half its duty. If it tears down for the sport of seeing the 

dust fly it clouds the atmosphere and ruins good work while he who builds 

anew or secks to strengthen a weak structure performs areal 

service. (1 wail 
‘ hun “ 

WE BELIEVE that to-day is better than yesterday and AM Wl 


we shall try to make to-morrow better than to-day, and 
finally 


WE BELIEVE in our motto “IN GOD WE TRUST.” 


Leslie’s . 














Editions Over 400,000 Copies Weekly 


CHARLES B. NICHOLS, Advertising Manager 


PATRICK F. BUCKLEY HENRY M. BEACH HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Western Adv. Manager N. E. Adv. Manager Eastern Adv. Manager 
Marquette Building, CHICAGO Old South Building, BOSTON 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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to the name of some other coun- 
’ try the same layout as shown in 
Fig. 9 could be used to advertise 
various other imported products. 

The travel story of this tea 
would be just as effective—per- 
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The Freeman Face Powder ad 
confuses both the name and the 
package in the attempt to show 
both in the same place. 

Compare this with the “U-All- 
No” Dinner Mint ad in Fig, 10, 
Here is an ad that 





has the package 
strikingly. displayed, 
{ } the mame near the 
‘ peste... lg package and a short, 
tq ) SS SS quick message. 
Set bere F cannot’ tell ther 
pa si ad i Ste canno e eir 
j Rae TY. | story so briefly. But 
na = that does not alter 














‘U-ALL-NO- 
AFTER DINNER MINT 


Sold im tin 
boxes only 
ever in 
bulk. 





FIG. 10—-SHOWING THE PACKACE IN SMALL SPACE 


haps more—if shown in connec- 
tion with the package instead of 
steamships. 

The name lines “White Rose 
Ceylon Tea” would be more at- 
tractive if moved nearer the 
center of the ad. 

Small ads that must show the 
package are things that try ad 
men’s souls. Yet sometimes the 
smaller the ad the better the dis- 
play. 

The smaller of the two “El 
Perfecto Veda Rose Rouge” ads, 
shown in Fig. 10, was one of the 
first ads used for this article. 
Probably it was thought that the 
larger ad would be more effective 
in proportion. I hardly think so, 
for the reason that the head and 
foot lines of the larger ad are 
confused by the background and 
the package isn’t an attraction. Of 
course, I realize that the small 
ad hasn’t any heading. Even so, 
ads without headings often pull 
through the strength of the dis- 
play given the package. 








the fact that this 
“U-All-No” mint ad 
is an intelligent and 


effective display 
which conforms to 
all the principles 


governing the show- 
ing of the package. 


———+o-- 
TWO NAMES WHICH 
GET CONFUSED 


H. E,. Lesan ApveRTISING 
AGENCY 
New York, 
June 18, 1913, 
Editor of PrInTERS’ INK: 
For a number of years, 
our mail has been con- 
founded with that of the 
Leven Advertising Agency. 

The last issue of Printers’ INK con- 
tains an item regarding the failure of 
the Leven Advertising Agency of New 
York and Chicago, and we have had 
one or two inquiries from people who, 
at a distance, had gained the impression 
that Lesan not Leven had failed. 

We have every sympathy for our co 
operators in the advertising field—the 
Leven Advertising Agency—but we are 
still on the job, and in what we con- 
sider excellent financial condition. 

We thought you would not object 
to publishing this letter, or making some 
small mention of it in your valuable col- 
umns, in order to emphasize our con- 
tinuation in business to anyone who 
may just have heard of the Leven 
failure. 

Frep H. Watsu, Comptroller. 
PI LOY tte cD 


JOHNSTON, ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER, §. K. F, COMPANY 


Harry A. Johason, former'y Eastern 
advertising manager of Municipal En- 
gineering Magazine, of Indianapolis, 
and more recently advertising manager 
of Construction, Toronto, has been ap- 
po’nted advertis: ng manager of the 
K. F. Ball Bearing Company, New 
York. 

——___—_ +20 +___—_ 


The H, K. McCann Company, of New 
York and Detroit, has opened offices in 
Cleveland. 
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WILLIAMS WANTS TO BE ON 
THE BIG TWELVE LIST. 


Tue J. B._Wutttams Company, 
200 FirtH AVENUE, 
New York, June 16, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have just received the June 12 
number of Printers’ Ink, which is 
certainly a very interesting number, 
and I note that on page 39 are given 
the names of twelve of the most fa- 
mous commercial enterprises; but this 
list is not complete. There is one name 
that I am positive is a great deal more 
famous than some of the names includ- 
ed in the twelve given, and that is 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. It is known 
in every town and hamlet the world 
over, and in many countries where ex- 
pensive jewelry is not worn and the 
Waldorf-Astoria has never been heard 
of. It seems to me that the persons, 
who suggested these twelve names, could 
not have trave'ed very far. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap has been fa- 
mous for nearly eighty years and it is 
a well-known fact that wherever the 
missionaries go in the wilds of Africa 
they always carry a supply of Yankee 
Shaving Soap with. them and often 
write to Glastonbury, Conn., for an- 
other supply. Peary carried a supply 
of our shaving soap with him to the 
North Pole and now the Esquimaux 
think it is a pretty good article. Some- 
times the rich, thick, creamy lather 
looks good enough to them to eat for 
they know nothing about the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

It strikes me that the famous Wil!- 
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iams’ Shaving Soap belongs at the top 
of that list. 
James V. REEp, 
Manager, Sales Department. 
—_——~+or——__—_ 


THUNDERER PROPOSED FOR BIG 
TWELVE ADVERTISERS. 


Boston, Mass., June 18, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In current Printers’ INK you print 
a list made up tentatively by a number 
of advertising men of “the twelve most 
famous commercial enterprises.’”’ If any 
other body of business men had at- 
tempted this same feat, I would be 
willing to wager that there is one 
name which none would leave out, a 
name on which the most important of 
these enterprises have, indeed, depended 
for much of their fame to-day, and 
which represents perhaps the highest 
type of all human endeavor. Surely 
without it and the great principle for 
which it stands, none of the gentle- 
men who made up this list would be in 
their present businesses. 

I propose The. London Times. Let 
it take the place of Revillon -Freres, 
whose reputation ‘‘as furriers” is not 
at all pronounced. A, 


+ e+ 
ABANDONS TRADE ARROW 


The Motor Car Mfg. Company, of 
Indianapolis, has dropped the arrow 
which formerly was a part of the trade- 
mark used in connection with Path- 
finder automobiles. This action is said 
to be due to confusion with Pierce- 
Arrow cars. 



















business than you do. 


supply both. 


use that sort of knowledge? 


New York 





Your Business and Ours 


@ The proposals of many self-styled advertising “experts” 
and “counselors” imply that they know more about your 


@ If The Procter & Collier Company knows more than 
you about your business it does not want to do business 
with you. » To be successful, the effort should be a joint 
one, based upon your knowledge of your business plus 
our knowledge of ours. We neither’ claim nor wish to 


@ Our business is Advertising. We have studied it for 
nineteen years and we know that we know it. Can you 


T*¢ Procter & Collier Co. 


Cincinnati 





Indianapolis 
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CONVENTION OF ADVER- 
TISING AFFILIATION AT 
BUFFALO 


ONE OF THE LEADING DISCUSSIONS 
ON HOW TO MAKE THE LETTER 
PRODUCE—-WIERS, OF LARKIN COM- 
PANY, NEW PRESIDENT FOR COM- 
ING YEAR—LIST OF SPEAKERS AND 
ADDRESSES 


The Advertising Affiliation, made 
up of the Buffalo, Rochester, 
Cleveland and Detroit Ad Clubs, 
held their semi-annual convention 
at Buffalo, June 14, with the larg- 
est attendance they have yet had— 
about 450, including about 25 
ladies from the different clubs. 

The morning session was given 





over to the subject, “How to 
Make the’ Letter Produce.” 
Charles R. Wiers, of Larkin 


Company, and president of the 
Buffalo Ad Club, presided at this 
meeting, and with his thorough 
knowledge of the situation, he was 
able to bring out for open discus- 
sion some very essential points in 
the matter of letter-writing. He 
made various comments upon the 
body of the letter. He empha- 
sized the fact that “the average 
letter is destitute” of warmth and 
personality, and what is wanted is 
the heart touch. He said that there 
is a great change going on in the 
construction of circular letters. 
Many readers of such letters seem 
to overlook simplicity. “Insuffi- 
cient remittance” is not as thor- 
oughly understood as “not enough 
money.” 

“Invariably,” Mr. Wiers con- 
tinued, “a thorough understanding 
of the other man or the man to 
whom you write is a vital factor 
in the success of the letter 
whether it is circular or specialty, 
therefore it is necessary in reply- 
ing to inquiries that you address 
a reply in the vernacular plainly 
evident in the inquiry. Do not 
beat about the bush, but start with 
interesting things and you will get 
the human interest which is vi- 
tally necessary to produce results.” 

‘The others who took part in 
the discussion on “How to Make 
the Letter Produce” were Samuel 
Davis, of the International Sign 
Company, Cleveland; John C. 
Rahming, of Reese & Crittendon 
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Company, Cleveland; Harry C, 
Goodwin, of E. Kirsten Sons 
Company, Rochester; L. B. Elli- 
ott, of the L. B. Elliott Advertis- 
ing Agency, Rochester; Harry L, 
Webber, of the Buffalo Specialty 
Company, Buffalo, and S. C. Moss, 
of ‘the Moss-Chase Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo. 

The afternoon session, which 
was presided over by M. A. Pol- 
lock, of the Rochester Ad Club, 
was addressed by Paul T. Cher- 
ington, of Harvard University, on 
the subject of “Modern Analysis 
in Selling and Advertising.” Roy 
B. Simpson, of Roberts, Johnson 
and Rand, St. Louis, and S. Ro- 
land Hall, of the ‘International 
Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa., spoke on “The Business 
Side of Advertising,” and George 
H. Perry, publicity director of 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, made 
an address on the World’s' show 
of 1915. J. Geo. Frederick also 
spoke at this meeting. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT EVENING SES- 
SION 


At the evening session, follow- 
ing the banquet at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, William H. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Affiliation, presided, 
At this meeting, George J. Burley, 
acting mayor, was the first speak- 
er, and extended the welcome to 
the city. Ralph Barstow, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Rochester, delivered an address 
on “How Fakers Fake.” The 
other speakers were Alvin Hun- 
sicker, general manager of the 
Standard Oilcloth Company, of 
New York, and Thomas Martin- 
dale, the Philadelphia grocer. 

Mr. Campbell, who presided at 
the evening banquet, announced 
the election for the succeeding 
year, these officers being selected 
by the board of ‘directors : Charles 
R. Wiers, of Larkin Company, 
Buffalo, was elected president; H. 
A. Jones, president of the ’Ad- 
craft Club, of Detroit, was elected 
vice-president; Francis R. Mor- 
rison, advertising counselor and 
member of the.Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club, was elected treasurer 
and Luther B. Elliott, of the Roch- 
ester Ad Club, was elected sec- 
retary. 
Immediately 


after the an- 
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25x38— 50 
a6 x 38— 30 


If you can use 40% less weight 
and still retain all the opacity 
and printing qualities of the 
heavier paper are you interested ?. 
Our opacity papers are the 
wonder of American Paper 
Making—specimens will prove 
it. Write our Service Depart- 
ment for printed samples of any 
kind of work on these papers and 
they will send them. We want 
your specifications and want 
to help you with free dummies 
on any kind of printing paper. 








Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building - 14th Floor - Chicago 
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A Reference File 
Desk-High 


so that you can reach it 
with a turn in your chair. 
Your important letters, ad- 
text, rates, proofs, speci- 


mens, etc. within easy 
range of the eye as well as 
your finger tips. 


It will give you a better grip on 
what’s doing—and what’s to be 
done. 


Globe-Wernicke Unifiles are in- 
expensive and may be added to 
a unit one at a time as needed. 
Furnished in dull finish imitation 
oak and mahogany. Authorized 
agents in 1500 towns and cities. 
Where not represented goods 
shipped direct, freight prepaid. 
Illustrated catalog free, 


Address Dept. P D 810 
The Globe=“Weernicke Co. 


Cincinnati Ohio 
Branch Stores: New York, 380- 
382 Broadway; Chicago, 231-235 


So. Wabash Ave.; Washington, 
1218-1220 F St., N. W.; Boston, 


91-98 Federal St,: Philadelphia, 
1012-1014 Chestnut Street; Cin- 
cinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 


Slobe-Wernicke 
U[ni files 


Steel and Wood 














nouncement of the new officers, 
Mr. Wiers presented William , 
Campbell, the retiring Affiliation 
president, with a handsome loving 
cup. 

Special arrangements — were 
made for the entertainment of the 
ladies attending the convention, 
luncheon at the Park Club, an au- 
tomobile ride through the city in 
the afternoon and a theatre party 
in the evening, being included, 

—_——_+o7——. 
HE DID IT WITH HIS LITTLE 
PENCIL 


La Porte, IND., [ee 17, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The power of advertising is striking. 
ly illustrated by the Spearmmt gum 
advertising in the Saturday Evening 
Post. One double-page spread in this 
medium is equal to 3,300,000 g. ¢ 
(gum chew) hours. 

A double-page spread in the Post 
costs about $11,000. It is indeed re 
markable that this sum can be spent 
to advertise a commodity that retails 
at five cents per package. 

Just think how many people must 
chew Spearmint gum, in order to pay 
for a single one of these ads. Figuri 
50 per cent gross profit, 2,200,000 stocks 
of gum must be sold to meet the ad 
vertising bill. 2,200,000 sticks is a 
lot of chewing gum. One can get a 
better idea of it when we say that this 
number of sticks, laid down end to 
end, will reach almost 105 miles. 

Now, figuring that a stick of chew- 
ing gum will last a chewer of ordinary 
ability an hour and a half, the average’ 
chewer must work 3,300,000 hours, 137,- 
500 days or 382 years to pay for a sin- 
gle double-page spread. Put it the other 
way; it will require 382 people chewing 
gum night and day with no stop to 
eat and no rest on Sunday to consume 
in one year the amount of gum required 
to pay the bill for one of these ads. 

Figuring still another way, let us 
say the ordinary gum chewer will con- 
sume 8 sticks of gum per day. At 
this rate a million people must chew 
gum for a day to pay for the ad. It 
will require the year’s supply of 3,055 
people to do the same thing. 

Verily, “great is the power of adver- 
tising.” 

L. J. Cunnirr, 
Rumley Company. 


——+o——_—__—_ 


“THE FARMER” TO ADVERTISE 
ITS ADVERTISING 





Publishers of The Farmer, of St. Paul, 
Minn., have purchased large space in 
the trade papers of the Northwest, g0- 
ing to hardware, implement, grocery 
and general stores, and will use that 
space to keep the dealers posted on 
what its advertisers are doing to pro- 
mote sales of their products through 
the retail stores. 
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BETTER ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR SOLICITORS 


A well-known advertising so- 
licitor who has sold space for a 
great many years, writes PRINT- 
gers INK a_ vigorous _ protest 
against the methods of interview- 
ing solicitors which are in vogue 
in certain advertising agencies. 
He says: 


Publishers’ representatives or solici- 
tors of advertising who apply to an 
agency nowadays for business are very 
badly handicapped by the almost uni- 
versal practice of receiving these gen- 
tlemen (usually after the lapse of time 
enough to impress upon them the sense 
of their relative unimportance, and long 
enough in any event to allow their ardor 
sufficiently to cool) in an anteroom 
where there is usually little comfort 
and less privacy. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, even 
for the best and most experienced sales- 
man to render the most favorable pres- 
entation of his goods while conscious 
of the listening presence of watchful, 
waiting competitors or strangers whom 
he suspects are eagerly taking in his 
argument with the evident intention of 
busting it wide open when he is gone 
and their chance to do so comes. 

It seems to me that what the agenc 
may possibly gain in time by this stand- 
off method of doing business is of 
small importance compared with what 
it loses in other directions. 

If we weed out and wholly eliminate 
the personal equation from our busi- 
ness transactions, the power to inspire 
confidence must necessarily be lost as 
well and dealers in advertising would 
then find it reduced to the level.of a 

me where bluff predominates and 
tiendship ceases. 

Of course, I understand the busy 
agency man cannot always invite every 
caller into his sanctum for a heart to 
heart talk because it is unfortunately 
true that some solicitors lack the judg- 
ment and discretion which in most 
cases prevents an undue trespass upon 
a busy man’s time; but all such people 
can be dismissed if need be with a cer- 
tain degree of kindness and. courtesy 
and those who are worthy can be given 
a suitable opportunity to state their 
business in privacy under conditions 
which will tend toward mutual confi- 
dence and respect. 

A good many years ago I commenced 
doing business with James Means, of 
Boston, who was the first to introduce 
a $2.00 shoe, but as my only opportu- 
nity to confer with him was either by 
letter or through a small hole in his 
cashier’s desk, we never really became 
acquainted. 

e bought advertising of me as he 
would have bought matches from a 
peddler and I sold it to him in about 
the same way—the only customer I ever 
4 who did not seem like a friend as 
well. 


The conflict of interests between 
the man on the inside who must 
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Mr. Harry B. Raymond 


has been appointed 


Eastern 


Representative 


of 


Better Farming 


Chicago 


with offices at 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


vice Mr. Wm. H. 
Hogg, resigned to 
devote his entire at- 
tention to other in- 
terests. 


Better Farming 


Duane W. Gaylord, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago 
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receive uninvited callers and the 
callers themselves will probably 
never get settled to the satisfac- 
tion of both. It is a question of 
compromise anyway, for if the 
boss gave the solicitors all the 
time they think they are entitled 
to he would have very little time 
to attend to business, and there 
shortly would be no business to 
place. And if the boss gave the 
solicitors only that time which he 
thinks they are entitled to he 
would miss so many opportunities 
of a lifetime that his business 
would go to pot just the same. It 
is a sort of capital-and-labor rela- 
tionship; two mutually dependent 
interests perpetually trying to 
kick each other out of bed. 


BUSINESS MUST MOVE 


But seriously it ts a very serious 
problem to run a business and at 
the same time -receive the callers 
who, for one reason and another, 
must be seen, and the agencies 
have adopted various methods of 
compromise in order to see the 
solicitors without stopping impor- 
tant business. One of those meth- 
ods is described by the writer of 
the above letter. Other agents 
delegate the rate-chief .or his 
assistant to the duty of in- 
terviewing solicitors, who are ad- 
mitted one at a time to a private 
room or to a corner of the gen- 
eral offices where important facts 
can be taken down by a stenogra- 
pher. Still another method pro- 
vides for the setting apart of a 
special half-day for the hearing of 
solicitors. The heads of the 
agency meet together with the de- 
partment chiefs and any clients 
who may wish to be present, to 
talk over general problems affect- 
ing all. The solicitors are invited 
to appear at that time, and make 
their selling talks publicly. Per- 
sonal interviews are granted, as 
a rule, only by invitation. 

Of course, none of these plans 
are wholly satisfactory to the so- 
licitors, and neither are they to 
the agency organizations them- 
selves. They are types of the 
compromises made necessary be- 
cause there are only twenty-four 
hours in a day and a limited num- 
ber of days in a month. 
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Advertisers who interview s0- 
licitors through holes in the cash- 
ier’s desk must be few and far 
between in these days of enlight- 
ened solicitation, but there js 
some excuse, even for them. Re- 
flect for a moment upon what the 
gentle art of solicitation used to 
be, fifteen to twenty years ago, 
before it was considered any- 
body’s business how many copies 
were printed, when every issue 
was a “special,” and when the 
annual ball of the _ bartenders’ 
gesellschaft was the means of 
holding up everybody in town to 
the tune of ten cents per line per 
thousand in the “official pro- 
gramme.” After the mantfac- 
turer of bottle-openers had. re- 
ceived, in due order, a pink-rib- 
boned solicitress for the aforesaid 
programme; a _ badly concealed 
brickbat in human form from the 
publisher of the Brewery Work- 
ers’ Union Standard; and a prose 
poem from the office of the 
Bridesmaid’s Delight, is it any 
wonder that he interviewed the 
next through a hole in the wall? 
The solicitor of to-day has a none 
too savory inheritance, and to his 
credit it should be said that he is 
very rapidly living it down.—[Ed, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

———+o-—__ 
OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT OF THE 
A. M. A. FOR “PRINTERS’ 

INK” STATUTE 


The House of Delegates of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, in convention 
at Minneapolis Tune 18, passed unani- 
mously the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Medical Associa- 
tion heartily endorse the so-called Print- 
ers’ InK bill, is gratified that it has be- 
come law in several states and hopes 
that in the near future it may become 
effective in every state in the Union.” 

A copy of the text of the statute 
was made a part of the resolution. The 
resolution was presented by Dr. Thomas 
S. Cullen, of Baltimore, and seconded 
by Dr. Oscar Dowling, of New Orleans. 


—_———+or——_—— 
WHITE LEAVES HAMILTON- 
BROWN 


A. G. White, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Company, has resigned and is now in 
the advertising and printing department 
of the Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 
Mr. White fills the position recently 
R. C. Haws, who goes to 





vacated by 
Memphis. 
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A Giant 
Among Pygmies— 


This photograph of the new Wool- 
worth Building illustrates the com- 
plete isolation of this great structure 
located in the very heart of sky- 
scraperdom. 


The photo was taken from the West 
side and shows the rear of the build- 
ing overlooking the Hudson River 
and the Jersey mountains. 


Light and air are combined with 
accessibility in this 
office building in a way 
unequalled anywhere 
else in New York 
City. 


Do not overlook the 
fact that buyers and 
“consumers’”’ will 
never forget your ad- 
dress if you locate in 
the new 


WOOLWORTH 
BUILDING 


For rentals and other 
information inquire of 
EDWARD J. HOGAN 
Woolworth Building, New York 
’Phone 5524 Barclay 
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PRICE MAINTENANCE A 
CONSUMER BENEFIT 








A NATIONAL OUTGROWTH OF THE 
SALE OF ADVERTISED AND GUAR- 
ANTEED GOODS — INTERMEDIATE 
SALES TO JOBBER AND RETAILER 
CONFUSE THE ISSUE—THE CUT- 
PRICE SYSTEM IS A REAL “RE- 
STRAINT OF TRADE” 


By H, D. Nims, 

Author of “Nims on Unfair Business 
Competition,” and the Printers’ 
Ink Model Statute. 
[EprtorraL NoTe:—Printers’ Ink is 
lad to reprint from The Outlook for 
_ mood 21 this article by Mr. Nims which 
treats the subject of price-maintenanc: 
in understandable fashion from the 
consumer’s standpoint. In the cam- 
paign of education which is now neces- 
Sary in order to teach the public—and 
through the public the courts—that a 
known, standard price is a public bene- 

fit, this article is the opening gun. 

Mr. Nims needs no introduction to 
readers of Printers’ Inx, for he is 
known to most of them as the author of 
“Nims on Unfair Business Competi- 
tion,” and the Printers’ Ink Model 
Statute against fraudulent advertising. 
The man who is perhaps a little be- 
wildered over conflicting court decisions, 
limited in scope to the specific question 
each decided, will find this article a 
good clarifier. The publication of such 
articles in magazines of high standing 
like The Outlook constitutes valuable 
co-operation with the advertising manu- 
facturer.] 

For a number of years past it 
has been a custom among most 
manufacturers of patented articles 
to affix to their goods a notice to 
retailers handling such goods that 
they should be sold only at a price 
named in such notice. : 

It has been a practice also, until 
quite recently, in the sale of both 
patented and non-patented arti- 
cles, for the manufacturer to 
make contracts regarding the 
price with the jobber, and for the 
manufacturer or jobber to make 
similar contracts with the retailer, 
all looking to the same end, name- 
ly, that the manufacturer’s goods 
should be sold to all of the pub- 
lic, in all places, at one and the 
same price. : 

These methods of business were 
unkhown fifty years ago, and have 
been used to offset the effects of 
what is known as “price-cutting” 
on the part of the retailers who 
employ “cut rate” methods of ad- 
vertising and selling. 

‘On May 26, 1913, the Supreme 
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Court of the United States ren. 
dered a decision to the effect that 
the ownership of a grant of a 
patent does not give to the paten- 
tee the right to impose upon the 
purchaser of his goods any obli- 
gation, after such purchase has 
been made, to sell such goods only 
at the price named by the paten- 
tee. The effect of this decision 
has been to place upon the same 
footing, so far as the right to 
control prices is concerned, the 
manufacturer of a patented arti- 
cle and the manufacturer of a non- 
patented article; and the business 
world is now facing the question, 
Is it possible for a manufacturer 
to maintain a system which will 
enable him to sell his goods at 
one price to all? At this time also 
the public should consider whether 
or not it is to the interest of con- 
sumers of these goods that manu- 
facturers should be permitted to 
install and maintain such a sys- 
tem. 

The courts are interested pri. 
marily, of course, in the latter 
question. They are interested in 
the rights of the manufacturer, 
as such, only in so far as he pos- 
sesses rights that are different 
from the rights of his, fellow- 
citizens. 

A. T. Stewart achieved a world- 
wide reputation some years ago 





because he installed in his store 
what was known as a one price 
system, and ended, in his business, 
for good and all the question of 
“dicker” between his clerks and 
their customers. His goods bore 
their price, and the customers 
could take them or leave them at 
that price. That act of Mr. Stew- 
art was a regulation of his own 
methods of handling his own busi- 
ness, and was an act which has re- 
ceived the plaudits of the com- 
munity ever since, as a far-seeing 
one, and. beneficial in the highest 
degree not only to himself but to 
the public, 

In Mr. Stewart’s day what we 
define to-day as “price-cutting” 
was hardly known. In fact, it was 
then impossible, because in those 
days no article had a fixed price. 
A person entering a store was 
confronted with the same condi- 
tion that now prevails abroad in 
many places, where articles of 
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merchandise are without price, 
and are sold for as much as the 
salesman can induce the purchaser 
to pay for them. 


PRICE-CUTTING A REVERSION 


Price- cutting presupposes a 
known price and value which pre- 
yails generally in the community. 
The cut-price appeals only to per- 
sons who recognize it as lower 
than a well-known higher price 
which they have customarily paid 
for the article in question. It rep- 
resents a revolt against the at- 
tempt of the manufacturer to sell 
his goods on a one-price-to-all 
basis, In reality, therefore, the 
price-cutter is a reversion to the 
time antedating Mr. Stewart's fa- 
mous reform. 

Mr. Stewart evidently believed 
that, while there were many busi- 
ness transactions in which bar- 
gaining was necessary and useful, 
in his business relations with the 
public over the counter of his 
store bargaining had no place; 
and the public has agreed with 
him ever since that time. To-day 
the manufacturer takes an analo- 
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gous stand, as we shall see. And 
the question is whether this, too, 
is another advance in business 
methods that should be welcomed 
as generally beneficial. 

Not all price-cutting is destruc- 
tive or injurious. It is often nec- 
essary to sell goods far below the 
ordinary price; as, for instance, 
when a merchant retires from 
business, or becomes bankrupt, or 
removes his business. In exigen- 
cies of this kind a merchant must 
convert his goods into money with 
as little delay as possible, and at 
whatever price he can obtain for 
them. With such cutting of prices, 
when so actually necessary, no one 
has any quarrel. It does not de- 
stroy trade or property, and the 
necessity for this selling at a low- 
er price is evident, The price-cut- 
ting to which objection is made, 
and which many believe to be 
against the interests of the public, 
is always unnecessary. To do it 
successfully involves capital. It is 
the act of a prosperous merchant 
and not of one involved in diffi- 
culties or retiring from business. 
Its object is not to convert mer- 
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chandise into money quickly, but 
to advertise; not to give the pub- 
lic an opportunity to buy cheaply, 
but to decoy customers into the 
advertiser's shop for the purpose 
of buying, not the article on which 
the price is cut, but the articles 
which are sold sufficiently above 
the normal price to make up for 
the loss which the advertiser vol- 
untarily takes upon the article the 
price of which he has lowered, 

The true effect of this method 
of merchandising cannot be fully 
appreciated without understanding 
the changes which have come 
about in the last twenty-five years 
in the method of selling and dis- 
tributing goods. Some years ago 
the influence of the retailer on 
merchandising was entirely differ- 
ent from what it is to-day, and 
an accurate realization of his pres- 
ent relation to the selling and dis- 
tribution of goods is absolutely es- 
sential to any discussion of this 
price problem. Until very recent- 
ly the quality of practically all 
goods on the retailer’s shelves was 
an open question. About all that 
the consumer knew about them 
was that the dealer had thought 
well enough of them to put them 
in his stock. They bore no brand 
or guarantee, The consumer had 
to decide for himself, often with 
the dealer’s urging and advice, as 
to quality. This sort of merchan- 
dising still exists in an exagger- 
ated form on the East Side of 
New York, where one often sees 
the customer pulling, weighing, 
tasting, smelling and otherwise 
testing the goods offered, while 
the dealer with waving arms deliv- 
ers his encomiums on the excep- 
tional merits of his wares. 


THE CHANGE IN THE “BUYING 
PUBLIC” 


To-day a reasonable guarantee 
of quality is an essential to the 
success of most lines of goods, 
and it is the maker and ‘not the 
retailer who assumes this burden. 
The retailer may, and does, still 
advise as to the merits of vari- 
ous competing articles, but the 
final competition comes after the 
article is sold and put into use 
and its value is compared by the 
customer with that of some rival 
article meeting the same need. 
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The great change in these buying 
or shopping conditions is shown 
by the fact that twenty years 
ago most of the buying for the 
family was done by the husband, 
and necessarily so, for every pur- 
chase presented an opportunity 
for the shrewd salesman to take 
advantage of an unwary buyer, 
To-day. on the contrary, careful 
statistics show that about 86 per 
cent of the retail buying is done 
by the women of the household, 
This change has come about be- 
cause buying now can be safely 
done even by children in many 
instances, because the quality of 
the goods sold under the various 
brands and trade-marks is known 
to all. 

The most important considera- 
tion, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, is of course that the play of 
the laws of competition shall not 
be suppressed or curtailed; that 
the consumer should be afforded 
an opportunity to choose from 
and inspect as large a number of 
the articles as possible which are 
on sale to meet the purpose for 
which he is buying. If this be 
true, this end will by no means 
be met by merely affording an op- 
portunity to retailers to sell the 
goods on their shelves at any price 
they see fit. In addition, there 
must be preserved, by some meth- 
od, an opportunity by which goods 
can be sold in many places—be 
easily inspected by the buying 
public. 

There is one form of restraint 
of trade which is not always taken 
into account in a discussion of 
this question, namely, that which 
results from the elimination of the 
small dealer—the local store—by 
reason of the methods of the mail- 
order house and _ department 
stores, which, by their constant 
so-called “sales,” so depreciate the 
value and injure the reputation of 
standard goods as to render. busi- 
ness unprofitable for the small 
dealer. 

This change in the conditions 
under which goods are sold has 
not in any degree abrogated the 
economic laws of competition. But 
it has changed the conditions un- 
der which they exercise their 
beneficent influence upon trade. 
The operation of these laws in the 
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Collier’s Weekly announces with 
regret the resignation, effective 


July 1, of its Eastern Manager, 
James G. Berrien. 


Those who know Mr. Berrien 
as we do will join us in predicting 
for him, in his chosen field of 
agency work, the same full meas- 
ure of success which has attended 
all his efforts for the develop- 
ment, increase, and betterment of 


advertising. 


HO? Kena, 


Manager Advertising Department. 
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Backward, 


Look backward, and you must admit the editorial 
appeal of Harper’s Bazar has ever been of the 
highest order, thereby establishing a stronghold in 
tens of thousands of leading American homes. 


HARPER’S BAZAR or me PAST 


THE EXPONENT OF AN IDEAL 


Inspired by the most lofty ideals, 
Harper’s Bazar has occupied a 
peculiarly intimate place in the 
hearts and homes of women of high 
degree for almost half a century. 


Perhaps, no other periodical of 
today is honored with a clientele 
so distinctive and distinguished. 


Certainly, none may boast a more * 


faithful following of genuine 
“quality folk.” 


This splendid audience of wealth, 
culture and fashion is now largely 
composed of the second and third 
generations of Bazar readers— 
women of modern ideas and needs 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 11h 
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Forward, 





1913 


Look forward, and you must recognize that Harper’s 
Bazar with new life, added interest and increased 
circulation will prove highly resultful to adver- 
tisers Who would appeal to the ‘quality folk.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR or tz FUTURE 


THE PERPETUATION OF AN IDEAL 


The same fine ideals of the past 
will actuate Harper’s Bazar of the 
present and future—the same 
magazine on a broader scale, and 
the same following in larger 
numbers. 


PElevated to the highest standard 


of class publications, the Bazar 
will reflect the most modern 


and in general breadth and scope 
of appeal to women cf wealth 
and fashion. 


nore The Bazar has a definite purpose 








to fill a certain special field—it is 


11%t 40th Street, New York 


meant to be the official organ 
of the elect. It will go to the 
select homes largely represented 
in the Blue Book and Social 
Register. 


Buying space in Harper's Bazar is 
not a test of credulity. It is a 
matter of foresight and judg- 
ment—of getting in at the right 
time. 


The present interests back of the 
Bazar have sponsored many suc- 
cessful publications—and never a 
failure. History is pretty certain 
to repeat itself. 
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William )Finefinish «Co. 
| 25 inseed St.Paintville 

















verybody in Paintville knows Bill 





his endorsement of YOUR goods is the recom- 
mendation of friend to friend. In every town the 
local dealer’s guarantee carries weight and makes 
sales; and the up-to-date method of sales co-opera- 
ation is 


ADVERTISING SLIDES 


(For Moving Picture Theatres) 


We manufacture slides from original designs, ad- 
vertising YOUR goods, imprint your customer's 
name and address, and show you how to interest 
him in having them exhibited without cost to 
you. Your only outlay is for the slides. 

20,000 Moving Picture shows play to 20,000,000 


people daily—an audience worth talking to. 
May we send you samples and full particulars ? 


HAROLD IVES COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING . - NEW YORK 
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small communities of fifty years 
ago was evident to the most cas- 
ual observer. To-day, so ramified 


-and intricate are the methods by 


which business is done, and so si- 
lent are its processes, and so ex- 
tensive its operation, that even 
those who are best posted upon 
these conditions hesitate to define 
exactly the economic laws which 
underlie present-day trading. 


INTERMEDIATE SALES CONFUSE THE 
ISSUE 


These being the conditions of 
the market, the manufacturer of 
branded goods has, generally 
speaking, for some years past sold 
his goods to the retailer and the 
jobber in such a way as to insure 
that the price at which his goods 
shall be bought by the public shall 
be uniform everywhere through- 
out the country. By advertising 
he has created a demand for his 
goods, and his idea has been to 
sell them on the same basis as if 
every user of them came to his 
own counter at his factory and 
bought directly of him. Despite 
the apparent good reason for this, 
from a buyer’s point of view, as 
well as from that of the manu- 
facturers, the courts, generally 
speaking, have considered that the 
means so far used to accomplish 
this result have been against 
public policy, and therefore il- 
legal. 

Had every manufacturer main- 
tained a store, and sold all his 
goods at retail, it is difficult to see 
how the manufacturer’s “one- 
price-to-all” policy could be less 
commendable or less generally 
beneficial than is the Stewart plan 
for a retail merchant. Evidently 
the public would benefit were such 
a plan possible; and is it solely be- 
cause such a distributive method 
1s impossible for the manufacturer 
that this problem has arisen? The 
average manufacturer must, in the 
nature of things, sell to jobbers 
if he is to be able to offer his 
goods widely to the public, keep 
his price down to a reasonable fig- 
ure, and avoid bad retail accounts 
in districts too remote for him to 
know or learn the standing of 
ices are unnecessary he must still 
sell outright to the retailer, be- 
cause he usually has not the capi- 
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tal necessary to own his goods 
both while in process of manufac- 
ture and while on the retailer’s 
shelves awaiting purchase by the 
public. In other words, he must, 
in order to distribute his goods 
widely, usually sell them outright 
to jobber or retailer, who, in turn, 
will sell to the consumer. 

These sales to jobber and to re- 
tailer result in injecting into the 
situation several legal rights and 
principles on which the price-cut- 
ter bases his legal rights, and 
which form also the basis of the 
charge that the manufacturer, in 
protecting prices, is restraining 
trade. 

The most important of these 
rules is that whenever a person 
has sold absolutely and without 
condition a piece of personal 
property belonging to him, he has 
no further dominion or control 
over that property. This is a 
general rule. It is possible, how- 
ever, under certain circumstances, 
to attach to the sale of personal 
property a condition; as, for in- 
stance, an artist selling his paint- 
ing or a sculptor his statue might 
stipulate in the sale that the buyer 
should not resell it for less than 
a stipulated sum. Such a stipula- 
tion would probably be legal. 

But when we attempt to apply 
this doctrine to the distribution 
of goods, we meet with another 
rule of law, namely, that all con- 
tracts which have the effect of un- 
reasonably restraining trade or 
suppressing competition are void. 
The Supreme Court has apparent- 
ly held that it is unlawful for a 
manufacturer to affix to every sale 
of his goods a stipulation of this 
sort, because the result of his so 
doing is a restraint of trade—a 
suppression of competition. Un- 
doubtedly such agreements re- 
stricted competition as it existed 
fifty years ago, but there is grave 
doubt in many minds if such an 
agreement has this effect upon the 
competition of to-day. 


WHERE MISREPRESENTATION COMES 
IN 


Be that as it may, the price- 
cutter. seizes upon these doctrines 
as the basis of a legal right in him 
to sell all goods which he buys 
for any price he sees fit, regard- 
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less of the effect which it may 
have upon the consumer or upon 
the man who has made the goods. 
He notes the fact that the Inger- 
soll watch has in the public mind 
a recognized value of $1, and that 
a cake of Ivory Soap has a recog- 
nized value of 5 cents. In his de- 
sire to advertise himself he places 
these articles on sale, the one at 
60 cents and the other at 3 cents, 
and for no reason except that by 
so doing he advertises himself as 
selling all of his other goods at 
similarly advantageous prices. 
This, of course, is a misrepresen- 
tation, for he does nothing of the 
sort. If he did, he would soon be 
compelled to go out of business. 
The average of profits of the 
price-cutter is probably no less 
than that of the smaller dealer 
and oftentimes much larger. An 
official of one of the large stores 
in New York testified under oath 
within the past two months that 
the usual, customary, and ordinary 
profit on a certain large line of 
goods in most large stores was 
100 per cent. 

What, then, is the economic ef- 
fect of cut-rate selling from the 
consumer’s view-point? Let us 
analyze the methods of the price- 
cutting store. On Monday it an- 
nounces that it will for one week 
sell a well-known $1 article for 
80 cents. Around this sale it 
puts. restrictions. Only one arti- 
cle to a person. The sale is for 
“one week only” (to limit the 
store’s losses). It will put on sale, 
not an unlimited quantity, but 
perhaps a quarter of a gross each 
day. When these are sold, the cus- 
tomer is told that the supply is 
exhausted, and if possible he is 
sold the store’s own brand, on 
which a large profit is made. At 
the end of the week the price of 
the well-known article is put back 
to-normal, and some other similar, 
largely advertised article is made 
the “leader.” 


THE REAL “RESTRAINT OF TRADE” 


The net result to the public of 
this “sale” is this: 

(1) The comparatively few per- 
sons who each day bought the 
quarter gross of the article of- 
fered for sale at the cut price were 
benefited by saving 20 cents each. 
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(2) Other customers of the 
store made up, by paying extra 
high prices on other purchases, all] 
that their neighbors had saved on 
the sale. 

(3) The sale rendered it more 
difficult for the purchasing public 
thereafter to buy the article at 
any price, because the advertising 
of the cut price had lowered the 
value of the article in the estima- 
tion of all who saw the advertise- 
ment, and this, of course, depre- 
ciated the value of the article 
upon the shelves of every store 
in the community. Price-cutters 
are not numerous. Less than 10 
per cent of the retail shops the 
country over cut prices, according 
to the best information available. 
The other 90 per cent refuse to 
adopt cut-rate methods. Small 
dealers are not able financially to 
be price-cutters; their sales are 
so limited that they cannot do 
business unless they receive a rea- 
sonable profit. Hence, it is but 
natural that they should refuse 
to push, and often even refuse to 
carry, articles on which they can- 
not make such normal profit. 
Where this occurs, the public is 
forced to go to the large centers 
of trade in order to purchase. 
This is an undesirable condition of 
affairs from every standpoint. An 
attorney for one of the country’s 
greatest stores admitted recently 
before a Congressional committee 
that price-cutting tended to drive 
the small dealer out of business. 
Judge Holmes, of the United 
States Supreme Court, has said: 

I cannot. believe that in the long run 
the public will profit by this Court 
permitting knaves to cut reasonable 
prices for some ulterior purpose of their 
own, and thus impair, if not destroy, 
the production and sale of articles which 


it is assumed to be desirable that the 
public should be able to get. 


- (4) Out of the “sale” has come, 
then, no net gain or profit to the 
public as a whole. What has been 
one customer’s gain has been an- 
other’s loss. There is no true 
economy in that. The only one 
who has benefited by the sale has 
been the price-cutter. He has got- 
ten people into his store. By 
this device he has increased his 
own sales by inflicting an injury 
unnecessarily on both his small 
competitors and on the reputa- 
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tion of goods in which the public 
have learned to have confidence. 
(5) Out of the “sale” has re- 
sulted a distinct injury to the 
business of 90 per cent of the re- 
tailers in the locality that handle 
this article, not only in deprecia- 
tion of the value of their stock of 
this article on their shelves, but in 
the general discrediting of one of 
their staple articles of trade. 
From the foregoing it will be 
seen that it is at least very doubt- 
ful if the consumers in the com- 
munity obtain any real benefit 
from the operations of the price- 
cutter, and it is certain that, if it 
be beneficial to the public gener- 
ally, small dealers scattered 
through the community should be 
able to do business on a reasonable 
basis. It is certain that the price- 
cutters in the country are con- 
stantly lessening the number of 
stores at which the public can buy 
branded goods. There are un- 
doubtedly- advantages in large 
stores and in mail-order houses, 
but thinking people should con- 
sider whether or not the time has 
come when we should permit con- 
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ditions to continue which serious- 
ly jeopardize the existence of the 
small store which gives the con- 
venience of neighborhood pur- 
chasing, a convenience that no 
community can afford to lose; 
and we should also seriously con- 
sider whether it is the part of 
wisdom to encourage, rather than 
discourage, the attempts on the 
part of our manufacturers to scat- 
ter their goods as broadly as pos- 
sible over the land, and thus to 
get in as close contact as may be 
with the purchasing public. 

The manufacturer of to-day has 
ceased merely to manufacture; 
although seldom’ selling directly 
to the public, he has become a 
retailer; his advertising is direct- 
ed to the consumer, and he is as- 
suming all the responsibility of 
a retailer as well as that of a man- 
ufacturer. The manufacturer of 
a delicate machine may sell it to 
a jobber, and the jobber to a re- 
tailer; nevertheless, the maker 
takes the responsibility of setting 
it up and putting it in operation; 
and he assumes all responsibility, 
and rightly so, for imperfections. 








fee Caine Salesmen 


This is an agency -of advertising 

men with pacha as salesmen. In 

~ last 15 years, Mr. Thiele has 

ally over $50,000,000.00 

of pote ahi a and knows 

he conditions in practically every 

comer of the la 

Such selling experience applied to 

YOUR advertising MUST increase its 
effectiveness. GET THIS POINT ! 








10 S. LA SALLE STREET 


TFtlandle 
eMadyvertising 


If you want Real Service and are willing to pay what 
it is worth, we will be glad to put our time against 
yours to thoroughly investigate your problems and tell 
you frankly just what we know we can do for you. 


E. J. THIELE & CO. 


Advertising—Sales Promotion—Merchandising Counsel 





OUT 


Among our clients are manu- 
facturers of corsets, show cases, food 
products, apparel, drugs, electrical 
devices, toilet articles, candy and 
hardware; also correspondence 
schools, and several mail order ad- 
vertisers. They will confirm that we 
know selling, know it in a practical 
way, and can be DEPENDED upon 
to make your advertising produce. 


CHICAGO 
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Not long ago one of our automo- 
bile manufacturing concerns dis- 
covered that, by error, several 
slightly defective wheels had been 
put on cars which had been sold 
and were in use. Regardless of 
expense, its agent searched until 
the machines were located, and 
the owners warned not to use 
them until new wheels could be 
forwarded. ‘Other manufacturers 
now go to the extent of volun- 
tarily replacing, without charge, 
all articles of their make that, 
after being used for a certain pe- 
riod, give out or fail to give sat- 
isfaction. 


NINETY PER CENT AGAINST TEN 


In short, it is evident that the 
manufacturer has assumed re- 
sponsibility for goods sold under 
his brand, which often continues 
long after he has sold them. In 
assuming this responsibility he 
has striven to get into closer re- 
lations with the public that buys 
and uses his product. This close 
contact, made possible by tele- 
phone, telegraph, parcel post, fair 
railway rates, and new selling 
methods, must inevitably result in 
public benefit. 

If a close relationship between 
manufacturer and public is to ex- 
ist, there must be general confi- 
dence in the fairness of the price 
paid for his article. Every time, 
therefore, his article is sold by a 
price-cutter at cost or below cost, 
for advertising purposes, a por- 
tion of the public loses its confi- 
dence in him, for it believes that 
it has been misled in the past into 
paying. extortionate prices, and 
that in reality this manufactur- 
er’s goods are not worth the price 
it has been paying for them. 

We have then, on the one hand 
the manufacturer ‘striving to get 
closer to the consumer, and with 
him in this effort are over 90 per 
cent of the merchants who are 
selling his goods. On the other 
hand we have perhaps 10 per cent 
of the dealers invoking the legal 
rules we have mentioned, and the 
belief in many quarters that this 
attitude on the manufacturer’s 
part to protect his price repre- 
sents a restraint of trade—a cur- 
tailment of the free working of 
the economic laws of competition. 





At the bottom of this entire 
situation lies the question: Does 
such control of price, whether by 
contract or by the use of the priy- 
ileges granted by the patent laws, 
constitute a restriction preventing 
competition ? 

As we have seen, were all the 
producers of all the articles used 
in a community located in the 
community, and did all of them 
sell directly to the consumer, com- 
petition would be defined easily, 
Each one would be free to fix his 
price at will. If A and B made 
watches of equal value, and A 
charged $10 for his, while B 
charged $5, no one would attempt 
to prevent A from fixing that 
price for his own goods. Com- 
petition between the two watches 
would soon compel either the low- 
ering of A’s price or his retire- 
ment from business. A Sherman 
law might well be passed in such 
a city to prevent A and B, and 
all watchmakers in the commu- 
nity, from combining and agree: 
ing to sell all watches of that 
grade at $10. That done, the in- 
terest of the public would be 
safeguarded by the economic law 
of competition—the freedom of 
the public to decide which article 
was cheapest. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN DEALERS OR 
PRODUCTS ? 


But, as conditions are at pres- 
ent, are we not losing sight of 
the real issue, when once the 
Sherman law insures us against 
such combinations, in attempting 
further to say, as our courts are 
now doing, that because A must 
employ a jobber and a retailer to 
distribute his goods, the jobber 
and retailer shall be free to sell 
A’s wares at any price they will? 
Are we not forgetting that, after 
all, true competition is not be- 
tween retailers and jobbers of 
these rival ‘articles, but. between 
the rival articles themselves? 

Such is already the view found 
in several localities. California 
courts have already held that, in 
the absence of combinations 
among dealers, the manufacturer 
may fix his price and prevent the 
price-cutter from destroying it. 

Recently statutes have been 
passed in New Jersey and South 
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Dakota, and several other states, 
forbidding retailers, for the pur- 
pose of destroying competition, to 
charge a greater price in one com- 
munity than in another, consider- 
ing any differences in freight 
charges from the place of manu- 
facture to the retailer’s store. 
One of these laws has been up- 
held by the United States Su- 
preme Court as constitutional, 

In April of this year New Jersy 
passed a law forbidding, “for the 
purpose of attracting trade,” the 
appropriation of brands, names, 
reputation, or good will, by de- 
preciating the value of such prod- 
ucts in the public mind, or by mis- 
representation as to value or qual- 
ity, or by price inducement. 

In June, 1912, Denmark passed 
a law providing for the fining of 
persons who “sell or offer for 
sale goods in original wrappers 
from producers or jobbers, upon 
which their fixed prices for the 
retail trade haye been indicated, 
at a lower price” (except in cases 
of sales of damaged goods, sales 
by reason of removal, or retiring 
from business, etc.), unless per- 
mission of the maker or jobber is 
first obtained. 

In Germany the courts have re- 
cently recognized that the sale of 
goods by price-cutting methods is 
a violation of the German law 
against unfair competition, for 
the reason that such acts damage 
the maker’s property by creating 
the belief that its goods can be 
bought at different prices at re- 
tail. And in Belgium, while there 
seems to be a division of judicial 
opinion on the question, decisions 
of similar tenor have been recent- 
ly rendered. 


FIXED PRICE NO MONOPOLY OF EN- 
TIRE FIELD : 


_ Those who oppose price-protec- 
tion systems picture a time when, 
if these systems are permitted, all 
manufacturers will sell their 
goods at fixed prices, and the re- 
sult will be a condition of af- 
fairs far worse than that which 
prevails at present, so far as the 
cost of living is concerned. Un- 
der such conditions it is claimed 
that competition will entirely 
cease, and each retailer will be 
merely selling goods on which the 
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price was fixed before it came 
into his hands, Those who en- 
tertain such fears as these fail to 
take into consideration the fact 
that so long as the channels of 
trade are kept open there will al- 
ways be found those who can 
make money in satisfying the va- 
ried demands of the different 
classes of people in the commu- 
nity. The fact that one brand of 
razor cannot be bought for less 
nor more than $10 does not pre- 
vent a most successful business 
being built up by someone else 
whose razor cannot be bought for 
less nor more than $1, and an- 
other which can be sold only at 
$2. The fixing of the price can- 
not prevent the multiplying of 
articles of trade to meet the va- 
rying needs of the consumer; and 
it is believed that careful thought 
on this subject will demonstrate 
that it is far more important at 
this time to consider the evils 
which are likely to come from the 
concentration of the retail mer- 
chandising of our country in the 
hands of the few large corpora- 
tions than it is to worry about 
what might happen were the 
prices upon all merchandise to be- 
come fixed—something which, in 
the nature of things, is an im- 
possibility. 

It is now generally recognized 
by our courts that the names of 
articles of commerce are most 
valuable pieces of property, and 
entitled to the courts’ protection, 
like any other property. ‘Recent- 
ly the president of a large Ameri- 
can concern stated in public that 
the name of the article it manu- 
factured was worth a million dol- 
lars for each letter in the name— 
$6,000,000. Our courts of equity 
are constantly protecting trade 
names against various forms of 
unfair practice used by unscrupu- 
lous dealers. The difficulty with 
the price-cutting problem is that 
equity courts, reflecting as they 
do public opinion, do not as yet 
consider that the act of the price- 
cutter is in any sense unfair, or 
destructive of property, or is an 
act which is a wrong against the 
general public welfare. Once that 
is realized, there is ample power 
in our courts to enforce the ob- 
servance of such rules of business 
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Way Station or Terminal? 


In a recent advertisement the Curtis Publishing Co. told 
of a local retailer who changed to a standard brand of clothing 
and increased his business 150%. 































As all local clothiers worth while, especially those apt to 
handle a standard brand, advertise in local daily newspapers 
it is fair to assume that this local dealer advertised these goods 
in the local paper, which was responsible for his 150% increase. 


Magazine advertising creates favorable public sentiment, 
carries the goods part way, but the services of the local daily 


newspaper are required to bring these goods to fhe terminal, 
into the hands of the customers. 


NEW ENGLAND’S 


LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


The people here in these six states grew up with the local 
daily. They spelled the words in it when learning to read. 
They get the news of their neighbors, the births, marriages 
and deaths from it every day. 


Their understanding of the world is mostly gathered 
from it as it mirrors the world’s happenings, mostly their own 
little world, which is with them the important thing. 


They have read the advertising of their local stores for 
so long that advertising reading has become a habit which 
any advertiser may turn to a profit. 


Try a campaign in the local dailies in New England 
yourself. The local dealer will hitch with you if you go into 
the home daily. 


These ten will help to hitch: 


Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Portland,Me.,Express W orcester,Mass., Gazette 
Meriden,Ct.,Record Springfield,Mass.,Union 
Burlington,V t.,Free Press Salem,Mass.,News 

New Haven Register NewBedford sia itercury 
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procedure as are contained in the 
Danish law just referred to, viz.: 
that unnecessary selling of brand- 
ed goods at prices other than 
those specified by the manufac- 
turer is a wrong, on the ground 
that such selling is not a fair and 
proper method of competition. In 
the absence of such an awakening 
of public sentiment, the difficulties 
involved in the present condition 
of affairs will continue to con- 
tribute a very appreciable share to 
the general disturbance of busi- 
ness now prevailing. 
—_———+o>———- 
DID THE POUND-MASTER WRITE 
THE COPY? 


Horrornt Exvectric Heatinc CoMPANy 
Ontario, Cat., May 2, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Inclosed is copy of an advertisement 





Dear Mr. Dealer— 


or "KATZ" 
hinges, and the 
more "KATZ" 
you get hung on 
doors, the more 
"KATZ" we make. 


Give your cus- 
tomer a "KATZ" 
to hang and he will 
surely come back 
for more of the 
same kind. 


Write for Catalog 
Lawson Manufacturing Co. 


216 W. Huron 8&t.. Chicago. Ill. 

















which appeared recently in one of the 
trade publications. 
What is it? 4 
First I thought it was an advertise- 
ment for an improved “kat’” trap. It 
might have something to do with the 
Katzkills? Methinks it would also make 
a capital prize picture for one of Life’s 
Title Contests! Don’t you? 
Wo. G. Apams, 
Adv. Department. 
—____+0+—___—_ 


VINDEX ACCOUNT SHIFTS 


The account of the Vindex Shirt Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Md., has been trans- 
ferred to the Nolley Advertising 
Agency, of Baltimore and New York. 
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All-the-Year Business is Good! 
IN PORTLAND, MAINE 


Portland people do not have to 
go away in the summer to find a 
cool spot—or a beauty spot—for 
their beautiful island dotted har- 
bor brings thousands of summer 
visitors as»well as holds Port- 
land’s residents to their treas- 
ured summer homes. 

In Portland, Maine, the summer 
months are the busiest selling 
months of the year. Merchants 
maintain full stocks of desirable 
merchandise throughout the sum- 
mer. 


Portland, Maine 


Evening Express 


Is the great paper of Portland, 
and can sell your goods this sum- 
mer just as well as any other 
time. 

Largest Circulation of Any Maine Daily ! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Back of every 


business— large 
or small-—there is one 
personality which 
directs its fortunes. 


When we recently 
decided to incorpo- 
rate, we believed it 
best to adopt as our 
corporate title the 
name of the individ- 
ual who has done 
most to make us 
what we are. 


You will therefore 
know us in future as 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 
27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 
N.B.—This advt. not written 
by C. BE. himselt. 
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WHAT ABSORBS THE COST 
OF ADVERTISING 





BIG NATIONAL ADVERTISER ANSWERS 
A QUERY OF A “ STUDENT ”—DOG- 
MATIC ASSERTIONS UNJUSTIFIED 
IN VIEW OF THE FACT THAT THE 
ECONOMIES OF ADVERTISING ARE 
NOT YET FULLY UNDERSTOOD 





_ R. O. Eastman, of the advertis- 
ing department of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., sends Print- 
ERS’ INK a copy of a letter which 
he has received from the Univer- 
sity of Washington, together with 
a copy of his reply. This corre- 
spondence touches upon the much- 
discussed subject of how much 
the cost of the advertising adds 
to the retail price of the article. 

There is much loose thinking, 
and more loose talking, about how 
advertising adds to the cost of 
branded products, and for this 
reason it is worth while to give 
space to the letter which Mr. 
Eastman received, and his reply 
thereto. The letter of inquiry was 
from A. W. Smith, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s department 
of journalism, who wrote as fol- 
lows to the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company: 

The following statement was turned 
in to me by a student who said that he 
got it from a grocer: 

“A true story of the amount spent 
in advertising last year ad the Kellogg 
Corn Fla Company—Kelloge’s Corn 
Flake Company is probably one of the 
heaviest advertisers in the country. 
This was told by a member of the Kel- 
logg firm. 

“Last year the Kellogg Company 
turned out 1,250,000 cases of finished 
material, Each case brings them $2.00. 

“They spent 65 cents in advertising 
for each case. Nearly one-third spent 
for advertising. This left $1.35 per 
case for total expense of production, in- 
cluding the cost of the raw material. 

“About one-half as much as the total 
expense of running the immense Kel- 
logg plant, paying salaries, cost of raw 
material and profits made, was spent 
for advertising. 

“Figuring this differently, each 10- 
cent package of Kellogg’s product had 
an expenditure of two cents for adver- 
tising tacked on to it before it was 
even manufactured. Now of the re- 
maining eight cents the railroads took 
a crack, the jobber got his bit and the 
retailer his portion.” 


I would be pleased to have such a 


discussion of this as you care to make. 
I do not want to ask any questions that 
you would not want to answer. 
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In reply Mr. Eastman wrote as 
follows: 

“Whoever gave your student the 
story regarding the Kellogg ad- 
vertising was badly mistaken in 
his figures, although it is difficult 
to tell just what he intended to 
comprehend in the ‘cost of adver- 
tising.’ 

_“As a matter of fact, our maga- 
zine advertising cost last year 
about two-thirds of a cent a pack- 
age. If we are to include our 
sampling and display, cost of 
salesmen, etc., which in a sense 
are just as much ‘cost of advertis- 
ing’ as the money we spent with 
the magazines, the figure might 
possibly be raised to that given in 
your letter or even more. 

“But there is an important fact 
to be taken into consideration and 
one which the student should not 
fail to grasp right at the begin- 
ning in studying merchandising 
problems, and that is that tt costs 
more to sell almost any kind of 
merchandise than it does to pro- 
duce it. The farmer gets 35 or 40 
cents a bushel for his potatoes, 
the consumer probably pays from 
80 cents to a dollar—the difference 
between what the farmer got and 
what the consumer paid was the 
cost of selling. There is a great 
hue and cry being raised about 
this cost being exorbitant and 
about ‘eliminating the middleman, 
but there are a number of middle- 
men in this transaction and all of 
the Government commissions and 
political economists that have been 
on the job have thus far failed to 
discover the particular middleman 
who could be conveniently elimi- 
nated. Reduced to first principles, 
it is very plain that whether any 
of these middlemen receive an ex- 
orbitant price for their services or 
not, they are doing the work 
cheaper than the farmer could do 
it himself, for if he had to take 
his crop of potatoes and deliver 
them himself to each of his ulti- 
mate consumers, the potatoes 
would just about be worth their 
weight in gold. 

“The ‘cost of advertising’ is 
merely one of the items of the 


.cost of selling, and it is the cheap- 


est method that a large producer 
can employ to sell his goods. Ad- 
vertising is a wonderful force, the 


























economics of which are not yet 
clearly understood. It has created 
entirely new channels of merchan- 
dising. It has made it possible 
for the manufacturer to carry his 
story—his selling argument—di- 
rect to the consumer and thus 
eliminate in actual selling of the 
goods, as distinguished from dis- 
tribution, all middlemen. The na- 
tional advertiser, who advertises 
judiciously, sells his goods before 
they are made by creating the con- 
sumer demand. His own sales 
force, so termed, the jobber and 
the retailer, cannot then be con- 
sidered as merchants but as dis- 
tributors whose function is not to 
create a demand but to supply a 
demand already created. 

“There are two classes of goods 
really, those that are made first 
and sold afterwards according. to 
the old order of things, and those 
that are sold first and made after- 
wards, of which our own product 
is a typical example. We create 
the demand by advertising and 
have the means of determining 
with reasonable accuracy the exact 
volume of that demand so that we 
may gauge our production accord- 
ingly. The result is that we pro- 
duce only sufficient quantity of 
goods to supply the normal de- 
mand which results in a constant 
fresh stock. We have no ware- 
house, our goods go direct from 
our ovens into our cars, and nei- 
ther we nor our jobbers, nor our 
retailers have to take any risk of 


‘ overproduction with the disas- 


trous results of overstocks and 
spoiled goods. These are the risks 
which always attend the produc- 
tion of goods which are ‘made 
first and sold afterwards’ and in 
the very nature of things the pub- 
lic—the consumer—pays for all 
these risks. 

“If the question, ‘Who pays for 
the advertising?’ comes up for 
consideration, we need only point 
out that some six years ago we 
were making a package one-third 
smaller and selling it for fifteen 
cents. To-day, after spending 
two or three million dollars in ad- 
vertising the product, we are sell- 
ing a package fifty per cent larger 
than the original package at a 
third less, or if you will figure it 
out, giving the consumer just 
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The Paper That Goes Home 


In the city of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, there are more copies 
of the 


Evening 
Gazette 


delivered and carried into the 
homes than any other daily news- 
paper. The Gazette is the great 
evening paper in , 


WORCESTER 


The second city in the Old Bay 
State. This great high-grade in- 
dustrial city should be on the 
map of every sales manager and 
on the list of every advertising 
manager. 
The GAZETTE has quantity 
of circulation—more than 20,000. 
The GAZETTE has quality of 
circulation — every one worth 
while. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





The next-to reading idea is all 
right and almost a necessity with 
those publications where the read- 
ers’ attention must be forced to 
the advertising section. 

We have never found it neces- 
sary to force attention to the ad- 
vertising pages of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


Our readers regard those pages 
as containing information just as 
valuable for the having as -the 
editorial pages, and they need no 
coercion in the matter. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
. J, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


June, 1913, Gains 1,399 
Lines Over Best Previous 
June Number 
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Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 








SILVER 
JUBILEE 
NUMBER 


Printers’ Ink 


WILL BE OUT 


July 24th, 1913 


First forms close 


July 15th 


Have you sent in 
your reservation? a 
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twice as much for his money, 
Who pays for the advertising? 
One big advertiser says, ‘Mr, 
Overhead Expense pays for the 
advertising,’ and this is largely 
true. Perhaps a better answer is 
that advertising pays for itself, It 
is merely the intelligent use of a 
cheaper and more effective means 
of selling and the consumer gets 
the benefit.” 


es 
AD CRITICISM FROM KANSAS 


Catxins & HoLpEen 
New York, May 2, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There comes to us every day in the 
mails letters from people with such 
peculiar views that some of them are 
quite entertaining. I do not know how 
much value this sort of thing has to 
the advertising world at large, but it 
certainly shows that you never can tell 
how any individual will look at an ad. 

Do you think the enclosed letter has 
= interest for use in PRINTERS’ 

NK! 

Earnest Etmo Cavkrns, 





“Tue Cian MAFFET IN AMERICA,” 
A Family Genealogy in Preparation. 
George West Maffet, Historian in Chief. 

Lawrence, Kan., Apr. 19, 1913. 
W. H. McElwain Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 
You are being imposed upon by your 
advertising agents whomever they may 
be, or by the low-class artists they em- 














A big business permits of a big 
saving in the buying of matenals 
a It is these 
economies thatadd thequal- 

ity to McElwain Shoes. , 

















ploy, who stick a pipe, a cigar or cigar- 
ette in the hand or mouth of nearly 
every cut they turn out. 

Ten years ago this would not have 
arated adverse attention; five years 
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ago it began to be questioned whether 
the cigar was present ever in the hand 
of the clean-blooded, manly young man. 
Two years ago this became of such bad 
taste that to show a pipe, etc., in a trade 
cut was to offend public taste. Now, 
to-day, the cigar represents only the 
young man of the class who does not 
wear tasty shoes; and to depict the 
wearers of McElwain Shoes as smokers 
is but to advertise that your product, 
like the cuts, are two years out of date. 

It is absolutely certain your cuts 
hurt your trade and have exactly the 
opposite effect from that for which you 
have paid out your advertising money. 
Look around you. Can gy find any 
first-class firm using such cuts these 
days? Have you paid any attention to 
mypoloay! 

f you were a member of- the tobacco 
trust, it would be all right for you to 
advertise their trade for them and help 
debauch the young—but it is a pretty 
low standard for a manufacturer. There 
is a dirty dollar as well as a clean dol- 
lar in every trade—and the dirty dollar 
comes from pulling down humanity and 
from debauching the young. 

Grorce West MarfFeEt. 


ES SS ee 
DOES THE AD SCARE AWAY 
BUYERS? 





Samuet Casor,. Inc. 
Boston, June 18, 1913. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: : 

I enclose an ad of Nestlé’s Food 
from the Ju'y Cosmopolitan and it 
would be inter- 
esting to know 
how this head- 
line strikes ad- 
vertisers. Its 
effect upon me 
was very wun- 
favorable and 
it seems to me 
that such 
frightful ad- 
vertising de- 
feats its own 
purpose and 
that any 
mother who 
was as_ thor- 
oughly fright- 
ened as this 
headline _evi- 
dently desires 
her to be 
would be pre- 
udiced against 
estlé’s Food 
rather than in 
its favor. 
Marcu G. Ben- 
nETT, General 
Manager. 


—+0+—___ 
McGUIRE 
WITH 
LOZIER 

C. V. Me- 
Guire, former- 
ly assistant to Geo. C. Hubbs, advertis- 
ing manager of the U. S. Tire Company, 
has gone with the Lozier Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit. 
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In New Haven, Conn. 
The Evening 


Register 
Leads 


the other four daily papers in 
New Haven. The other two 
afternoon papers sell for a penny 
yet the people prefer to pay two- 
cents for the Register and get 
their money’s worth. The Reg- 
ister has the 


Greatest 
Circulation 


of any New Haven daily— 
morning or evening. Carries, by 
far, more display advertising; 
pays the merchant better than any 
other daily. The Register leads 
them all in classified—by a mile! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 












‘The publishers of 
Case and Comment 
did a million dollar 
business with twenty- 
five thousand law 
firms last year — a 
pretty coal field to 
cultivate. You can 
reach twelve thou- 
sand of these very law offices through 
the pages of Case and Comment, the 
Lawyers’ National Magazine. 
Send at once for sample copies 
get our prices on 


3rd & 4th Covers in Two Colors 


which may be reserved for from one to twelve 
insertions. Good inside position also open. 


August Forms Close July 1 0th 


CASE AND COMMENT 


The Lawyers’ National Magazine * 








ROCHESTER . . 


NEW YORK 
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A FJOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PuBLisHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 
City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square. 
President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 
New England Office : 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutivus Matuews, Manager. D.S, Law or, 
Associate Manager. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office : Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 
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Canadian postage, fifty cents. 
Advertising rates: Page, $60; half page, $30; 
quarter page, $15.00; one inch, $4.90, Further 
information on request. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 





New York, June 26, 1913 


Why Don’t Some cigar man- 
They Read ufacturers out 
West have just 

and Think ? been holding a 
prize contest to pick a slogan for 
a new cigar and _ incidentally 
launch the advertising campaign 
on it. The success of the con- 
test, it appears, was sensational, 
i. €., 23,000 persons tried for $150 
in prizes. The judges, consisting 
of a banker, a baseball magnate, a 
sporting editor, a city editor, and 
a tobacco trade paper publisher— 
not a professional advertising 
man in the bunch—unanimously 
picked for the first prize the slo- 
gan, “Puts O. K. in smoke,” in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that 
it is really a forced loan, not to 





say a dead steal, from Mecca Cig-. 


arettes, which has been playing it 
up for months! It was certainly 
handing the manufacturers a gold 
brick. 

The judges did not get another 
opportunity to do anything quite 
so raw as that in the contest, but 
they did the best they could. 
Here is their second choice: “Mild 
as a May morn.” And their third: 
“Like sterling on silver’—for a. 


~ 


5 cent cigar! “Real tobacco skil- 
fully blended” won $5—there’s a 
slogan for you! “Ham smoked 
with hickory bark” is the judges’ 
idea of another fortunate conno- 
tation. 

In the thirty-three examples 
picked out for prizes, the average 


‘advertising man, excluding the 


first-prize idea contributed by 
Mecca Cigarettes, would find just 
three possible ones, and they come 
near the foot of the list: “Has 
the pure leaf taste’—better “With 
the pure leaf taste” or “That pure 
leaf taste,”—“Tastes like pay day,” 
and “Proof’s in a puff.” 

A slogan that may be worth 
thousands of dollars to a cigar 
manufacturer is worth taking 
pains to get. We don’t think the 
manufacturer got a real show for 
his $150. We should vote for 


the recall of those judges. 
Od ceaaaeeenmenall 


No Formula ~ bg og ras 
ished in one 0 
for Selecting the poptlar aah 
Men azines __ recently 
explained how much an employer 
could tell about the probable effi- 
ciency of people by studying their 
thumbs, the contour of their faces, 
asking them about their weak 
points, and asking such questions 
as, “Which sex do you make 
friends with most readily?” “Can 
you take a joke on yourself?” and 
so on. 

The writer has an acquaintance 
who recently applied to a concern 
that is at present riding this hobby 
of man-study, and you ought to 
see the list of questions on the 
application blank that the concern 
sends out. After a good number 
of extraordinary questions, such 
as the ones here quoted, the blank 
calls for three photographs of the 
applicant, one showing the profile 
and another showing the appli- 
cant in the act of smiling! It 
may interest that concern and 
others who are. considering adopt- 
ing this method of dealing with 
applicants to know that the well- 
balanced man who received this 
Bertillion-like chart was very 
much amused and remarked that 
it was as good as a ticket to a 
show. He passed the document 
around among his friends, and 
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they fell to speculating on how 
long the head of the employment 
department wore his hair, And 
the candidate decided that he 
didn’t care for employment with 
that concern, 

In the matter of man-study, 
one is inclined to share the opin- 
ion of a veteran sales manager 
who, when asked to tell a con- 
vention of managers what he 
knew about picking people for his 
force, said: “Some I have hired 
on account of their clothes; 
others, on account of their size; 
others, because of their refer- 
ences; still others, because they 
bluffed me. And I am still guess- 
ing and learning.” The moral 
seems to be that the cut-and-dried 
formula for selecting efficient men 
has still to be found. Until that 
happy day business concerns will 
resort to old-fashioned, shrewd 
judgment and a thorough try-out. 








While it is true 
Unprofitable that Americans, 


Innovations more than any 

other people. 
have become habituated to “some- 
thing new” almost every day, cer- 
tain usages have nevertheless be- 
come so deeply ingrained that they 
yield very slowly to attempts to 
change them. 

Advertisers will do well to con- 
sider very carefully whether to 
follow the beaten path or to break 
a new way ’cross country. 

Some big institutions have abol- 
ished the salutations like “Dear 
Sir’ or “Dear Friend” in writing 
their sales letters. Two of the 
most important are Larkin & Co., 
of Buffalo, and R. H. Macy & Co., 
of New York. A wide difference 
of opinion developed at the recent 
meeting of the Advertising A ffilia- 
tion at Buffalo during a discussion 
of this practice. 

The leader of the debate dwelt 
on the meaninglessness of terms 
like “Dear Sir.” Why not omit 
such words of greeting altogether, 
thus instituting a practice that is 
ideally desirable, and that also will 
save much figurative bowing and 
scraping? What the readers of 


business letters want is the gist of 
the matter without any insincere 
prefaces of conventional endear- 
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ment. His argument ran along 
the familiar lines. 

H. C. Goodwin, advertising 
manager of the “Shur-on” eye- 
glass mountings, brought the prop- 
osition down to earth by describ- 
ing experiments he had carried on 
in letters, some written with the 
usual salutation and some with- 
out. His recital convinced many 
of his hearers that very often an 
innovation may be theoretically 
ideal and yet prove impracticable 
because of deeply intrenched tra- 
dition. He said on this point: 


Even though a prospect get a letter 
from you which he knows has been 
multigraphed, filled in, signatured, fold- 
ed, sealed, addressed and stamped at 
the rate of thousands an hour, he still 
considers it a letter if you have _ his 
name properly spelled and use the right 
salutation. 

Leave off the salutation and your 
message becomes a circular—a piece of 
printed matter. 

I have tried out the plan of leaving 
off the salutation. 

It was fatal from the standpoint of 
getting results. ° 

The trade was not used to it. 

Possibly, if I had kept it up long 
enough the trade would have become 
accustomed to it, but, like the old story 
about the man whose horse died just 
as he got used to a diet of sawdust, I 
didn’t care to take the chance. 

Until I have statistical proof that a 
typewritten message without the salu- 
tation pulls more business than one with 
a direct, carefully selected, sincere salu- 
tation, I shall continue to start my let- 
ters in the same old way. 

You want the person to whom you 
are writing to think well of you. 

Therefore you cannot afford to take 
the chance of giving offense by viola- 
ting a law of good letter-writing in fail- 
ing to address the person in a manner 
his or her position warrants and in a 
way that custom and good usage de- 
mand. 


This particular innovation in it- 
self is not, in the opinion of 
Printers’ INK, of very great con- 
cern. It is, however, important 
because of its moral. That moral 
is the old one: Take the line of 
least resistance. An advertiser, 
even under the most favorable 
conditions, has his work cut out 
for him. Why should he add to 
his troubles by deliberately choos- 
ing the path which, because of 
fixed usage, offers the most ob- 
stacles? 

Every second advertiser, some- 
time during his career, yields to 
the temptation to do “something 
new,” “something different,’ in 
order to impress the readers of 
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his copy.. The result usually has 
been that, while the reader will 
notice the “something new,” he 
will be disconcerted by the false 
note struck in the appeal. Most 
of the bizarre and freakish copy 
of the last twenty-five years has 
been due to the itch of copy- 
writers to do “something differ- 
ent.” 

Any copy-writer has full scope 
for his ability, or even his genius, 
if he confines himself to the range 
of experiences and emotions of 
the everyday person. 





Once upon a time 
an insurance 


True in Both 


Insurance : 
company discov- 
and Chewing ered that it paid 
Gum to train its men 


to suggest large amounts when 
they came to the point of fixing 
the size of the policy. 

Two things were found to be 
true: (1) The prospective policy- 
holder was not displeased, but 
usually felt complimented at the 
suggestion that he was regarded 
as a man who could take a large 
policy; (2) it was easier for the 
salesman to come down than to 
go up, but often the prospective 
took the amount of insurance sug- 
gested. 

Human nature was, 
at the bottom of this discovery, 
and human nature is the same 
whether you are selling insurance, 
advertising space, suits, cigars or 
guaranteed hosiery. An astute 
manufacturer recently demon- 
strated that he could even induce 
people to buy and use more chew- 
ing gum by starting with the sug- 
gestion that it be bought by the 
box. 

It’s a long jump from insurance 
to chewing gum, but there are al- 
ways extra sales and extra divi- 
dends for those able to adapt to 
their own businesses the funda- 
mentally correct ideas seen in 
other lines, no matter by whom or 
where they were first proved to 
be true. 


of course, 
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has a 100-per-cent “meaning effi- 
ciency” if used with due discrim- 
ination. Words fail to deliver 
this 100 per cent when overdriven 
in stock phrases or when used 
loosely by writers who strive for 
“fine writing.” 

Overdriven words get “tired,” 
he said, in the first case, and 
“pale” in the second. Either of 
these faults decreases markedly 
the “meaning efficiency” of copy, 
whether in the news or advertis- 
ing columns. 

It would be interesting to know 
what rating, on the 100-per-cent 
basis, he would give the following 
specimen of copy, which was paid 
for at line rates in a current pub- 
lication and which is indeed both 
very “tired” and -very “pale.” 

* * * Tt does astonish, envisaging the 
absolute certainty—for convincing proof 
of the certainty it is unnecessary to look 
far or speculate astray—that any literary 
exposition with its native hue unpaled 
by “justified” lines or effeminate Roman 
type, would surely—to employ the 
parlance of the day—‘‘deliver the goods” 
to a blasé reading public looking this 
way, that way, the other way, and gen- 
erally in vain, for something, anything, 
anywhere, out of the old, old rut. 

After this advertiser and others 
like him have become chastened, 
through their failure to get re- 
sults with such writing as this, 
some kind friend should “expose” 
them to one of the many excellent 
models which may be found in 
current national copy. 

The advertiser can often blame 
himself for much of the com- 
plained-of waste in advertising, 
and right here is the opportunity 
for him to institute economy. 


eo 
SAWYER LEAVES ST. LOUIS 
FOR NEW YORK 


I. H. Sawyer, who was president of 
the St. Louis Ad Men’s League for 
three and one-half years, was given 4 
farewell luncheon by that body, June 
18. His business connections are now 
in New York, and he will no longer live 
in St. Louis. Robert E. Lee and Flint 
Garrison ‘were appointed a_ committee 
to draw up a testimonial to Mr. Sawyer. 

a 


ESTABLISHED IN ADVERTISING 
BUILDING 


The new home of the Advertising As- 
sociation of Chicago was opened June 
11 after a month and a half delay. The 
club occupies two floors at the top of 
the Advertising Building on est 
Madison street. 
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This Book a xxx 


Milestone : 
in 
Paper- Making 


Progress 


Pages of this book ran through the press 
18 times — showing Tokyo's ex- 


f Fey Wg F we could only 7 Pid its leaves for you here, and show its 
te rae page alter page of rich color effects— delicate halftones and 
ey tints—brand new “stunts’ an, etc.,— then you would 


actually realize what a great cet di vi aper- 
okie 1s "gael “Jead-A flat, fast- printing ok 5B - 7" 

This is the first book of its kind—a handsome a printed i ina 
multiplicity of colors, by halftone process, on aristocratic correspondence 
bond paper. 

But \e will not long be the only book of its kind. We will be able 
soon to show other new beautiful examples of Tokyo Bond printing— —lefter- 
heads, certificates, announcements, booklets, folders, inserts, art pictures, 
handsomely printed in halftones on crisp. “bankish” Tokyo Bond. 

Perhaps a job of yours will be among them. Investigate Tokyo 

nd now 

This book is proof itself of Tokyo's dead flatness— “ba fine r 
istration color adh, printed i in full- sized sheets on the owile Garr Of 
set press. This is guarantee of Tokyo's success on ordinary presses. 


This book also tells in interesting detail how 
TOKYO BOND IS BUILT FLAT 
instead of being — to look and seem flat. ger why Tokyo 


will run through swiftest presses without hitch or delay. ives partic- 
ulars of our offer to have you fest Tokyo at our expense. 





Write us today on yur business lefterhead for a free copy of 
“The Discovery of Tokyo Bo 


This expensive book is willl for business men. We cannot send 
it to children. We will be glad, however. to supply copies to school prin- 
cipals who wish to demonstrate the progress of paper making and printing art. 


Don't put this off and forget. Put your address and ours on a post 
card now, before you lay aside this magazine. 


CROCKER McELWAIN CO., 126 CABOT ‘ST.. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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GOLDBERG ON TELEPHONE 
ETIQUETTE 


: New York, May 28, 1913. 
Editor of PRInTERS’ INK: 

I remember that some time ago Print- 
ers’ INK ——- a communication from 
a person who had a grievance against 
the methods in vogue in some business 
offices in answering the telephone. As 
I remember it, -you call up a big con- 
cern, and nf get the operator, and you 
ask for Smith, the sales manager, 
The nae says “‘wait a minute,” and 
in a second you, get an office boy. The 
office boy says “wait a minute,” and in 
another second you get the secretary 
of the person asked for. You again 
tell your name and business and ask for 








IMPORTANCE OF LABEL HAR. 


MONY 


The problems of “the storekeeper who 
arranges his windows over: 
4 the problems of the manufacturer 

© prepares his goods for the world. 
market, and who must from the start 
take care that the outer appearance of 
his goods | stimulates the readiness to 


bu 

t received material from a number 
of industrial plants which sold the same 
article in a variety of packings. The 
material which was sent to me included 
all kinds of soaps and candies, writing 
papers and breakfast foods, and other 
articles which are handled by the re- 
tailer, the sale of which depends upon 


THIS MAN SHOULD BE ACQUITTED OF ANY CRIME HE MIGH TCOMMI r 


Copyright, 1913, ty RL. Goldberg. 
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Mr. Smith. His secretary is very sorry 
but Mr. Smith is either very busy or 
is out, or she asks you to call up some 
other time. 

Enclosed is a clipping from the New 
York Evening Mail wherein Goldberg, 
the cartoonist, emphasizes this nuisance 
in a very amusing way. 

’PHone User. 


—_+e+—_____ 
NOVEL KIND OF SALE 





A unique selling scheme was recently 
successfully operated by a merchant in 
the Middle West. .It was a one-cent 
sale, and was held on Friday, Satur- 
day and Monday. In his advertising 
the merchant called attention to the sale 
in this way: 

“You pay one cent more than the 
retail price of the items listed in this 


advertisement, and you get two items. 
You pay the retail price for the first 
time only, the second you get for one 
cent.” 


In the advertisement were listed 
doiljes regularly priced at ten cents, but 
which were sold at two for eleven cents. 
Pillow tops priced at 25 cents and blown 
glass tumblers at five cents were also 


included. A record crowd for that city 
attended the sale, and the merchant got 
much advertising at small cost, 





the inclination and caprice of the cus- 
tomer in the store. For every one of 
these objects a number of external cov- 
ers and labels were sent and with them 
a confidential report with details about 
their relative success. 

For instance, a certain kind of choco- 
late was sold under twelve different 
labels. One of them was highly suc- 
cessful in the whole country, and one 
other had made the same article en- 
tirely unsaleable. The other ten could 
be graded between these extremes. In 
all twelve cases the covers were deco- 
rated with pictures of women with a 
scenic background. 

As long. as only esthetic values were 
considered, all were on nearly the same 
level, and ezsthetically skilled. observers 
repeatedly expressed their preference for 
some of the unsuccessful pictures over 
some of the successful ones. 

But as soon as an internal relation 
was formed between the pictures and 
the chocolate, in the one case a mental 
harmony resulted which had strong 
suggestive power, in the other case a 
certain unrest and inner disturbance 
which necessarily had an_ inhibiting in- 
fluence. he picture which was un- 
successful with the sweets would, per- 
haps, have been eminentl successful for 
tobacco.—Prof. Hugo Minsterberg. 
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THE DIARY OF A NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 





THE NEW MAN OUTLINES HIS CON- 
SUMER CAMPAIGN ON CRESCENT 
STOVES AND RANGES—-THE FUN OF 
SPENDING THE MONEY-—SALES 
MANAGER WARMS UP 

By Roy B. Simpson, 
Ady. Mgr., Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
SIXTH WEEK—THE CONSUMER CAM- 
PAIGN 


Monpay :—Within an hour aft- 
er I opened my desk this morning 
every one of the seven printers 
who left bids last Saturday was 
on hand to take home the bacon. 
Welter got the job. He shaded 
his price and made it even money 
—$5,000. The first edition will 
be delivered in two weeks from 
to-day. I am glad to get it off 
my hands. The minor details of 
handling the envelopes, price lists, 
addressing and such like will be 
handled by Johnny Clark, my 
faithful and willing first assist- 
ant. 

Most of the day has been spent 
in talking and thinking about 
how to spend a hundred thousand 
dollars of my quarter-million-dol- 
lar appropriation in a campaign to 
the consumer. Everybody seems 
to think that an advertising ap- 
propriation is a bunch of money 
to be spent as quickly as possible. 
There are suggestions. galore— 
some good but most of them are 
rotten. A few are funny. The 
elevator boy wants me to organ- 
ize baseball clubs all over the 
country and fit them out with uni- 
forms and other accessories free 
of charge. Lane, the general su- 
perintendent, thinks it a good 
scheme, 

It becomes more evident every 
day that my predecessor was will- 
ing for the department to manage 
him. You can gamble your last 
cent that if the time ever comes 
when I am not strong enough to 
be the real master of my depart- 
ment and able in every way to 
shoulder and carry its responsi- 
bilities I will hunt another job. 

The advertising man who will 
not listen to advice or refuses to 
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accept suggestions, is a fool. 
Some of the best ideas I have 
ever used came from the minds of 
clerks and stenographers. The ' 
big returns from a double-page 
spread were due almost entirely. 
to the suggestion of ‘an old scrub- 
woman. I believe in trying it on 
the dog before spending any mon- 
ey on it. 

I listened to the suggestions of 
the department heads and clerks. 
I tried to absorb about a hundred 
thousand words of advice from 
the officers. The last man inter- 
viewed was the Big Chief, Mr. 
Adams. I told him plainly that I 
would use my best judgment and 
would never consider the personal 
likes or prejudices of anyone to 
win favor. With a smile he re- 
plied: “It’s up to you, Hawkins.” 

My next step was to gather up 
all the testimonials from consum- 
ers. I will read a lot of them to- 
night to get a line on the kind of 
people we sell. It’s a long job, so 
this ends my diary for Monday. 


DETERMINES THE MODEL TO ADVER- 
TISE 


Tuespay :—I wonder if the time 
will ever come when I can leave 
my work behind when I close my 
desk at 5:30? Last night I 
packed a suit case with letters 
from users and spent half the 
night reading them. Some are 
strong, many are indifferent and 
a few of them roast our ranges. 

It didn’t take long to determine 
that our Model K Steel Range at 
$50 retail is the most popular 
range. Model 2 Base Burner at 
$40 has the lead in the line of 
heaters for town homes and Hot 
Blast Heater, Model B4, at- $15, 
has all others skinned as a stove 
for farm homes. All three are 
easy to make and they bear a 
good profit. IJ’ll feature these 
numbers in our advertising. 

Six advertising agents got wind 
of the fact that we are planning 
this campaign, and remembering 
that Tuesday is my reception day 
they called to help me spend that 
hundred thousand. I informed 
them they were a little premature, 
I don’t know whether I want to 
tie up with any of these fellows 
or not. * Andy Tolleson looks 
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good to me. I can’t forget the 
square deal he gave me in redu- 
cing the price on engraving. He 
is well equipped to become an ad- 
vertising agent. If he will make 
the start I can help him get recog- 
nition. 

To-day’s investigation developed 
the amazing fact that we have 
sold over 30,000 Model B4 Hot 
Blast Heaters through dealers in 
small towns, chiefly for farmer 
trade, without any consumer ad- 
vertising except a small leaflet for 
distribution by the merchant. I 
must get out a letter at once and 
have our salesmen go on record 
as to the amount of waste on this 
kind of advertising. We have 
used over three million of the 
leaflets in three years. I will get 
the co-operation of our sales force 
by making them help me plan this 
campaign. 

The farm field is rich, or it 
looks that way from my perspec- 
tive, and it doesn’t seem that the 
stove people have more than 
scratched the surface. Some 
good, strong copy in a list of 
high-grade farm papers, backed up 
with the right kind of dealer co- 
operation, ought to make a kill- 
ing. The farmer is a careful 
reader and his farm journal is his 
trade paper. He doesn’t respond 
to advertising as quickly as city 
folks, but when you win his confi- 
dence by telling him the truth and 
by giving him a square deal, he’s 
your friend for life. 

So it’s mine for a try-out with 
the farm papers. 

WEDNESDAY :—There’s a_ vast 
amount of work to be done by 
the advertising manager for which 
he receives no credit. For exam- 
ple, here I am in my office at 
eleven p. m. after putting in a 
hard Wednesday and I wish I 
didn’t have to sleep to live. The 
Big Chief sees me in the office 
from eight-thirty in the morning 
until five-thirty in the afternoon, 
but he doesn’t know what I do 
after he leaves. He forgets the 
busy day, but I don’t forget this 
night work because I know it will 
be months before it begins to 
show results. 

Well, I have decided to use a 
few women’s papers to advertise 


‘real grub. The 












our line in the small towns. In 
the larger towns and cities we 
will spend our money in daily 
newspapers and street cars. The 
sales manager’s store demonstra- 
tion idea appeals to me and we 
will try it to the extent of $5,000 
worth. 


A PANTOMIME DEMONSTRATION 


Mr. Reddy was greatly pleased 
when I informed him that the 
demonstration stunt would be 
tested. We worked out a panto- 
mime demonstration. A show win- 
dow in a department store is to 
be completely furnished—one end 
as a kitchen and the other as a 
dining-room. It will be on a 
small scale, of course, but it will 
carry out the idea. A _ young 
bride will be seen preparing the 
midday luncheon and when hubby 
comes in to enjoy his first meal 
off the new Crescent range he 
will be delighted. There is to be 
steaming hot coffee, crisp hot 
biscuits, baked chicken pie, etc.— 
demonstration 
will be press-agented at the ex- 
pense of the store. 

After the lunch hour there will 
be a continuous performance by 
the demonstrator in the house- 
furnishings department. Mr. Red- 
dy had not thought of the show 
window act and when I put it up 
to him, all worked out, he imme- 
diately took the good news to the 
Big Chief. But I don’t care who 
gets the credit. I am not adver- 
tising myself. My work is to get 
results for The Crescent Manu- 
facturing Company. 

This winds up our schedule of 
general advertising, but we must 
have some mighty strong supple- 
mentary advertising’ for the deal- 
er, otherwise he will not do his 
part to get the benefit of our 
work. I think I will go to sleep 
on this thought. 

Tuurspay :—Grant Bates, our 
oldest and biggest salesman, came 
in this morning to attend the wed- 
ding of his daughter. He is just 
the man I wanted to see, and it 
was our first meeting. Grant 
knows more about stoves and 
ranges than any other man on 
the road. He knows what our 
competitors are doing and just 
































what kind of supplementary helps 
they are furnishing the trade. 


STAR SALESMAN DESCRIBES COMPE- 
TITION 


We talked most of the morning. 
He says the best dealer work is 
being done by the Favorite Stove 
and‘Range Company in furnish- 
ing the trade with illustrations 
bearing the Favorite trade-mark, 
and when the dealer requests it, 
the Favorite people will write 
special ads for the dealer without 
charge for services. Grant says 
that most of the large concerns 
supply the dealer with signs, book- 
lets and circulars free of cost and 
one or two are selling a beautiful 
calendar at half its value. 

I want to get something differ- 
ent. In the first place we will cut 
out the wasteful distribution of 
circulars by the merchant. We 
will have booklets and folders but 
they will be worth reading and so 
much better than anything else of 
a similar nature that our custom- 
ers will be glad to furnish a list 
of prospective purchasers in order 
to get the booklets. We will mail 
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them out to the merchant’s list 
and pay the postage ourselves. 
Then we will know that every 
piece goes to a home. 

Instead of furnishing electro- 
types of stoves. and other hard- 
ware with our trade-mark in one 
corner as the only advertisement 
for this house we will give the 
dealer electros of our complete 
advertisements. But he must 
agree to run them in his home 
paper. I am paying $30 a line 
for space in my list and you can 
safely bet your last cent that I 
will make every word count for 
something. 

Bates likes this idea. He knows 
that the average small-town dealer 
cannot write a good advertise- 
He has neither the time 
nor the inclination. A duplicate 
of an advertisement prepared by 
us will save the dealer a lot of 
time and trouble and it will con- 
nect his store with our campaign. 

But the big hit will be the prize 
contest. I have been thinking 
about it for a long time and when 
I put it up to Bates he tossed up 
his hat and bunny-hugged me all 
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500 Pages, 84x10} 


Put Greater Selling Force 
Into Your Letters 

Get this book built on new ideas—written by 100 

of the most successful business letter writers in the world. 


Learn how they plan and construct letters that 
are interesting, vital and sales-making. 


Letters That Make Good 


is a mine of valuable ideas and suggestions for 
every man who writes a business letter or plans sales 


It is written to meet the requirements of both 
the experienced business man and the beginner. 


368 pages of actual sales letters that have 


brought greatest results. 
50 pages of comments and analyses telling “‘How and Why” they pulled. 
306,model type-set letter headings in colors. 


The Principles of Letter Writing in Nine Coogters by Coleman, French, 
Ingersoll, Frederick; Poole, Buzzell, Westall, Thrift, Hall. 


“The whole collection is so admirably gotten up 
Elbert Hubbard says: that it is quite the biggest and best thing of the 


kind ever published in the whole world.” 


© “It is the greatest work on letter writing that the busi- 
Mac Martin says: ness man has yet received.”’ 
“It ought to be in every office from which letters 


Thomas Dreier says: .1° °°2"t,‘¢, 


Send $5 to-day for Letters That Make Good. It is worth more than $10 
every time you write a sales-letter. Money back if you are not satisfied. Prospectus and 
Opinions of others who have bought sent on request. 


American Business Book Co., 257 Causeway St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A 












over the office. But I must knock 

off for the day and tell you about 

it to-morrow night. 

PUTS THROUGH A PRIZE CONTEST 
PLAN 

Fripay :—I fell asleep last night 
thinking about some of the things 
Bates told me about the Favorite 
company. John Underwood of 
that concern is one of the human 
dynamos of the advertising busi- 
ness and I am going to have the 
fight of my life to make him even 
bat a lash. The prize contest 
proposition, though, will make 
him do some tall thinking. 

Friday always was my lucky 
day. The Crescent Cake Contest 
was worked out to-day and it will 
be launched on a Friday. We are 
going to give $2,000 in prizes for 
the best cakes baked in Crescent 
ranges. The prize money is to 
be divided as follows: 

Grand prize for best cake.$ 500.00 


For second best cake..... 300.00 
For third best cake...... 200.00 
For fourth best cake.... 100.00 
For fifth best cake...... 50.00 


The next 10 best—each $25 250.00 
The next 20 best—each $10 200.00 
The next 80 best—each $5 400.00 


19S QA ia sis Soe 008 $2,000.00 

The conditions are _ simple. 
There will be only one kind of 
cake—a chocolate cake—some- 
times called “Devil’s Food,” and 
one of the most difficult of all 
cakes to make. We will prescribe 
the recipe. 

All the cakes entered in this 
contest must be baked in Cres- 
cent ranges and the contestant 
must write a letter of 200 words 
on blanks furnished by our deal- 
ers. The cost of ingredients, 
time required and style of range 
must be given. The-date range 
was purchased must also be giv- 
en. 
We will advertise this contest 
in two or three big weeklies and 
the dealer must advertise it lo- 
cally at his own expense. The 
size of the prizes will induce 
many people to purchase a Cres- 
cent range so they can enter the 
contest. This is the plan in the 


rough. Bates says it is a winner |: 


and Reddy is crazy about it. 
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SaTuRDAY :—It is Saturday and 
the office has closed for the day, 
This town is great for the Satur. 
day half-holiday. In a half hour 
I will be through and then good- 
bye until Monday, 

I’ve really done something this 
week. The campaign is all lined 
up and apnroved by the Big Chief 
and the sales manager. I haye 
spent half my money and after 
deducting the fixed expenses for 
the year I still have a nice little 
wad left for emergencies. The 
work of making up the budgets 
covering the different items, is a 
matter of detail. With my mem- 
oranda Billy Carroll and Johnny 
Clark can finish it up. 

I must speak to Andy Tolleson 
about that agency proposition. | 
want Andy to get this business. 
He has been doing special service 
work for several years and I'll 
stand on his ability to work with 
Carroll to give me the kind of 
copy I want. 

Next week I'll be ready to lis- 
ten to the agents and after I read 
the letters from our salesmen 
I will know whether we have a 
better advisory board than we 
can get outside of our own or 
ganization. 

(To be continued.) 
+ o+— 


CHICAGO AS PARCEL POST. 
CENTER 


About one-fifth of all the parcel post 
business of the country is conducted 
through the Chicago office, according to 
recent Government reports. The num- 
ber of parcels handled leads all other 
cities. 








WANTED 
A-1 Copy Writer for Paris 


A large manufacturer of proprietary 
remedies and toilet preparations m 
Paris, wants a man about 35, who can 
write follow-up literature and real 
ing advertisements of products for 
American newspapers and magazines. 

A salary of $4,000 to $5,000 will_be 
cheerfully paid to the right man. 
successful applicant must be willing to 
reside in Paris and have a pra 
experience in this class of work and 
must demonstrate by past efforts an 
ability to direct, as well as write. 
dress, naming successful campaigns and 
references. 


PARIS, Box 82, care Printers’ Ink 
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DONE AS OTHERS WOULD LIKE IT 


AssociATED ADVERTISING 
CamBriDGE, Mass., June 20, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: ; 

I am going to tie my long white 
whiskers in knots long enough to keep 
them out of the way while I pound out 
a little note of thanks to you and the 
rest of the P. I. organization for your 

eat work in producing the Convention 
umber. My hat is off to you. 

Not only do I appreciate what you 
have done, but I am going to advertise 
what you have done. The July number 
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I got instructions from the Men Higher 
up to let the trade press handle the 
detailed story and keep the pases of 
Associated Advertising open for what 
someone had the courage to call “a 
spiritual interpretation of the work 
done.” ° 

I can’t close this note without saying 
that you did your work as I would like 
to have had it done for our magazine. 

Tuomas DreEIER, 
Editor, Associated Advertising. 


——+o+—___ 
NEW PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 
The, Empire' Company, J. H. Pots- 











of Associated Advertising will tell our 
readers to get their hands onto your 
Convention Number if they want a real, 
sure-enough report of the big meeting. 


damer, manager, with offices in the Em- 
pire Building, has entered the Philadel- 
phia advertising agency field. 








Buffalo’s Advertising Hotel 


Many hotels advertise. The Hotel Touraine, of Buffalo, advertises, and 
pays for every inch of space with money. Mine Host Howie insists that 
he does not operate a retreat for publishers who do not know that there 
is a new day in advertising. Sono due bills are issued. James Wallen 
writes the advertising—he gets paid, too! 


Among the very recent guests of the Touraine known to the advertising 
fraternity are George W. Coleman, ex-President of the Associated Ad 
Clubs of America; Thomas Martindale, the Philadelphia Merchant; 
Henry W. Savage, the Theatrical Producer; Charles Henry Fox, the 
Philadelphia Florist; L. W. C. Tuthill, Advertising Agent, and Wm. R. 
Creer, President of the Cleveland Advertising Club. 


Advertising men visiting Buffalo will find the Touraine a sensible place 
to stay. Fresh air in abundance and the sight of growing things in the 
activity zone are locational advantages of the Touraine. And the 
rates are modest. 


Frolal tein 


Johan MF: Howie President & Manager 
Delaware Aurereia at Johnson Park Buffalo NY 
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“Silver Plate that Wears’ . 


oons, Forks, Knives, etc., 
de carry the above trade mar 







of the highest 


Guaranteed by 
the largest makers 
of silverware 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 








It is announced that New York 
University will at once offer 
courses in trade and class jour- 
nalism. This strikes the School- 
master as a fine idea. The pro- 
moters of the new course point 
out that heretofore the publishers 
of trade and class publications 
have had to look to the news- 
paper field for recruits for the 
most part, and that while the 
newspaper school is a fine one it 
ought to be possible to bring 
young men into the great, pros- 
perous and largely undeveloped 
field of trade and class journalism 
by a much more direct route. The 
great thing about this field of 
journalism is its definiteness in 
both advertising and editorial de- 
partments. It is a field compara- 
tively free from fake advertising, 
a distinctively educational field, 
and one in which there is more 
development to come in than in 
the newspaper or general maga- 
zine fields. The men who go in- 
to it as advertising men or mere 
reporters have a better chance to 
climb into a position of responsi- 
bility or part ownership than the 
reporter on a newspaper as a 
rule. The subjects to be included 
in the university course are com- 
mercial relations, customs, busi- 
ness law, salesmanship, system, 
credits, and the general methods 
and details of magazine produc- 
tion. 

* a * 

In a recent test that the School- 
master. had opportunity to look 
into, a sales message was put on 
a handsomely embossed letterhead 
and printed with black typewriter 
type—no filling in of name and 
address. The same kind of can- 
vass was printed in a folder on 
excellent stock. The results 
showed that the letter, though ob- 
viously. a printed message, was 
the more effective of the two. A 
sample of the product went with 
both the letter and the folder 
In many cases the folder seemed 
to be overlooked altogether, for 


~) 


those who received the solicita- 
tion would write in and ask for 
information that was given in de- 
tail on the final page of the folder, 
The folder was probably put 
down as merely one of a dozen 
pieces of printed matter that came 
in with the mail, while the letter, 
because of its form, at least re- 
ceived attention, though it did not 
interest all or even half of those 
to whom it was sent. It goes with- 
out saying, however, that the op- 
portunity is lost unless the letter 
conveys a message of real inter- 
est to the recipient. The most 
gingery, crackling, snappy, siz- 
zling, heart-to-heart, talky-talky 
letter about coffins isn’t going to 
bring an order from a live “con- 
sumer,” because the day when 
people bought such articles ahead 
of time is passed, and you must 
to some extent at least fall in 
line with the habits or tendencies 
of people in order to get action. 
oe * * 


You would suppose, wouldn't 
you, that when an advertiser made 
a sale to a prominent man—a man 
of large acquaintance who gets 
around the country a great deal, 
and who has opportunity to in- 
fluence many extra sales—that the 
advertiser would use unusual care 


to see that such a purchaser was | 


well satisfied, would give him as 
prompt and efficient service as 
possible? 

It doesn’t always happen that 
way. A prominent publisher re- 
cently bought a much advertised 
furnace to put into a new home. 
The thing hasn’t worked right. 
New parts have been found neces- 
sary, and these the publisher can’t 
get without a great deal of fuss 
and worry. He has had to write 
and wire until he is much dis- 
gusted and is almost on the point 
of throwing the furnace out and 
going to some other manufacturer 
who will agree to install some- 
thing that can be depended on. 
Result: a prominent. man, who is 
disposed: to be liberal- minded but 
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who is nevertheless very much 
human, is going about the country 
telling his troubles with furnaces, 
and the Schoolmaster happens to 
know of one instance where the 
sale for the unsatisfactory fur- 
nace was killed as dead as a door- 
nail. 
ne ROL 

In connection with this, a con- 
yersation that the Schoolmaster 
had with an engineer and super- 
intendent the other day is inter- 
esting. This engineer was describ- 
ing how a concern that uses a 
great deal of machinery went 
about selecting new equipment 
such, for example, as a turbine 
engine. He was asked if the first 
step was to write for the cata- 
logues of the various turbines. 

“No,” said he, “we have a gen- 
eral idea, from our class maga- 
zines, as to who is making tur- 
bines, and the first thing we do, 
if we are going to put nine or ten 
thousand dollars into a thing of 
this sort, is to send a man around 
quietly to half a dozen plants 
where different turbines are in 
use. We find out just how the 
turbines are working and how 
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their makers stand behind them.” © 

Then this engineer went on to 
describe the machinery manufac- 
turer’s method of getting sales 
for a new piece of equipment 
started. Before such a thing as a 
new style of turbine can have en- 
dorsers, it is necessary to have 
some one try the engine out thor- 
oughly. After the most thorough 
kinds of tests in the plant of the 
manufacturer, the makers enter 
into negotiations with some repu- 
table concern to put in the ma- 
chinery on trial, as it were, agree- 
ing absolutely to stand behind the 
equipment. They realize that this 
is far-sighted policy. 

Right here lies a tremendously 
important factor of selling that 
many manufacturers are paying too 
little attention to. What does the 
user of your product say to those 
who ask him or to those he min- 
gles among? There are national 
advertisers who know that at 
least half of their new business 
comes through the co-operation 
and good words of their old cus- 
tomers. Building for the future 
means that you must make the 
most of this great opportunity. 








Trade-Marks 





A Me Registered 
Crass Protected 





TRADE-MARK TITLE CO. 


222 P. D. Bid., Ft. Wayne,Ind. 





LincolnFreie Presse 


LINOOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 
Circulation 125,667 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
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Every advertiser and advertising man should carry a copy of this vest 
pocket book—it gives accurate, complete information about news- 
papers, periodicals, street car, posting, paint and electric sign adver- 
tising—sales, dealers, and trade mark data, etc.—500 pages containing 


100,000 Answers 
for "Advertisers $2 


to everyday advertising and selling problems, It shows different sizes and styles of 
<couleins halftones, zincs, clectree contains a world of valuable informa- 


= for the experienced as well as the beginner. Send order today enclosing $2. 


C. McCLURG & CO., 218 Waki Avenue CHICAGO 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday, 











ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


Classified Ads Placed 





AD. WRITERS 


TOILET GOODS AND 
MEDICINAL COPY 


requires a writer with special training, to pro- 
duce original and effective fhatter. Graduate 
Ph.G. and ten years’ advertising experience with 
these lines fit me to write Booklets, Ads, Letters, 
etc., that produce sales. Let me prove my efli- 
ciency. Address R. W. JOHNSON, 43 Stewart 
Building, Utica, N. Y. 











In all Newspapers and Magazines at publishers’ 
lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back.. Write for select lists or send 
your list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
handling Classitied should write for proposition. 
Our magazine ‘‘Advantageous Advertising” free 


on request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








Manufacturers 
convinced they are miss- 
ing many sales ‘ pos- 
sibilities’, are invited to 
investigate our method 
of co-operation, in the 
planning, writing and 
placing of business. 
Write. on letterhead, for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bidg., Newark, N. J. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





‘Tux TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 





TH circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more tnan 
160,000 copies per day. 





T: PETERSBURG (Florida) Zvening Jnde- 
pendent—only newspaper in the world that 
gives away its entire circulation absolutely free 
every day inthe year the sun does not shine upon 
its office. Clean, live, up-to-date. Intelligent and 
prosperous readers. Advertisers get results. 
(Weekly edition Thursdays.) 








BILLPOSTING 














POR SALE 


For SALE—Country weekly newspaper ‘and 

job plant in South-Central Pennsylvania, 
Paper has over three thousand circulation. Ask 
any questions you want answered. Address 
MILLER BROS. & BAKER, Harrisburg, Pa, 


A Successful Mail Order Business 


that has produced, and continues to produce 
good profits, is offered complete, including fix- 
tures, at reasonable figure. Established about 
four years; $20,000 has been spent in advertis- 
ing. Over 100,000 names on cards, in cabinets; 
completely systematized.. Catalogues now out, 
produce over $500 monthly. Sell because manu- 
facturing business demands our full time. Full 
details given only to bona fide purchasers show- 
ing responsibility. Box 27, care of Printers’ Ink. 














HELP WANTED 


Wanted — Salesmen 


with successful record, now handling allvertis- 
ing novelties, to sell on liberal commission the 
best line of high grade leather bound diaries, 
engagement and memo books made in America. 
Address, giving reference, territory covered and 
lines you now handle. WALKER-LONGFELLOW 
Co., Boston, Mass. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ANUFACTURERS looking for high 
grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
PRINTERS’ INK a certain means of get: 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 

one-time _ insertion. 


cepted for a 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 





12 W. 81st St., New York City. 



























POSITIONS WANTED 
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ENERGETIC MAN, 33, cesires to represent 
¢. 











DVERTISING MAN experienced in retail, 
wholesale and mail-order, wishes to connect 
with progressive house. Original, forceful and 


urer in Europe. Successful adv. 
writer (English, German and French). Now 
holding respons ble executive position. Capable 
to build up your business abroad. Address 
Box 928, care of Printers’ Ink. 





convincing writer, excellent correspondent, suc- 
cessful campaigner. P. O. Box 88, Cincinnati, O. 





OU. ARE OFFERED the services of a well- 
Y versed young Christian married man of 25, 
who has, in his own modest opinion, an advertis- 
ing acumen worth about $2,000 a year. Now in 
banking business. Address P. B, S., 810 Morris 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Youns MAN, ambitious and energetic, well 

educated, with three years’ advertising 
agency experience, covering nearly every depart- 
ment, desires position as assistant to advertising 
manager of concern doing national advertising or 
of good publication. Box 92%, Printers’ Ink, 








EDITOR sss 
gathering news for 
trade publications, good copy reader, familiar 
with the economical and effective use of pictures 
and able to make yp, seeks position. Valuable 
experience in metal and drug and automobile 
trades. Address Box 930, care Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SMALL TRADE PAPER which can be 

handled easily by one man and will produce 
an income of $3,000 can be bought for $7,000. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York. 











4 Volumes at $2 = $8 


fF VERY advertising agent, every advertising man is likely 
to want to refer to some back number of Printers 


> 


Ink. The very issue you want may be missing from your 
file. By ordering bound volumes you prevent the possibility 
of broken files. 1913 supply limited. Early orders suggested. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


12 West 31st Street, New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiariy. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ribune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


KKK KKK 


The San Francisco Exam- 
Aner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 


31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Datly only ,100,641; 
Sunday only , 187,918. Theonly 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation 


RKKKKW 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


‘ 


Actual average 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 
7,893; 1911, 8,086; 1912, 8,404. 


1910, 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,198 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, sc. 
Waterbury, Rebublican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804(@@). Carrier delivery. 
. ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria. Aveming Star. Circuiation for. 1912, 
Daily, 21,591; Sunday, 10,449. 





‘ 


PW KK WW 


Chicago “2xaminer, a\crage 
1g1I, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
226,407, net paid. ‘he Daily 
ERxamsiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
s@ ‘The. absolute correctness 
ot the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagyu 
Rxaminer is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the frst 
person who will. successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


KK 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average April, 
1913, 14,409. Best in Northern Indiana. 


% 
Ww 
Ww 
We: 
w 


I0WaA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye. Average 1912, dally, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'12), 36,446. 
Evening Tribune, 20,824 (same ownership), Com- 
bined circulation 66,1783—36% larger than an 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held, 

Washington, Hve. Fournal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,996 suoscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Comrier-Fourmai, Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P, O. d’y & Sun., Oct,’12, Mar.’12, net cir, 68,626, 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
,692 


Portland, Avensng Axtress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday Telegram, 12,220. 
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MARYLAND 


re, News, daily, News Publishing 
coaer. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,894; daily, 
80, For May, 1913, 76,643 

dy. ; 56,062 Sun. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WH WK Wek 


Boston, Glove. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915, 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1912, 8,642,611 iines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 

1,124,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemper 31, 1012. 


KK KW 


Boston, Bvening Transcrip~t (©@). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount o! week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. Ma 
ages of The Boston Post: 
Sunday Post, 312,907. 


Boston, Herald and Traveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 


circulation aver- 
laily Post, 422,981, 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1911, 16.987; 1912, 18,888. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
'12, 20,867. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 88,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476 ; Sunday, 11,464. (sreatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi+ 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 106,260. 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, Ww. J. 





Murphy, p 
1867. Oldest Se ae 
Average circulation o aily 
GUAR ’ Trioune for year ended Dec. 31, 
TEEO 1912, 109,461. Average circuia- 
tion of Sunday 7 ridune for same 
period, 164,408. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1912, daily 7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 100,184; Sunday 7ridune, 

ing Company 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


&t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for t912, 123,483. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,936, - 

Camden, /ost-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Trenton, Avening Zimes. '08, 21,326; 2c-—'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,288; "11, 20,116; '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,165. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 
Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64.496; Auguirer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, three 
months, 1913, 100,496. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,789. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Glo be Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
year ended April 30, 1913, 182,194. A. A. A, 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 
Utica, Nationai Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 

Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Ap'l,'13, 
4,550. Semt-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,’13, 6,360. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 184%. Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,265. 
For May, 1913, 112,680 daily ; Sunday, 148,370, 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971, 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. 22,497 average, 
May, 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E, Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia, The Press (@@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 

AULA paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has che Gold Marks and is 

aay on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 

Washington, Xeporter and Observer, circulation 

age 1912, 18,060, 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,186. In its qist year. 
independent. Has Chester Ca. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 


Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,0265. 


York, Dispatch and Daily, Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 


Pawtucket, Xvening 7imes. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
Ww for soe, 3 24,463 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 
. 


Average circula- 


(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 

age 1912. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, Evening Post. 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age for twelve months ending 

Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 

Sunday, 18,626. March, 1913, 

average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 


Evening. Actual 
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VERMONT 
Barre, 7 imes, daily. pen — in city, Ay, 
1912, 6,083. Examined by 










Burlington, Free Press. " canmiesl by AAA 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 
VIEGINIA 







Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) 
6,768. May, 1913, ave., 6,367. 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912 
and Sunday, 21,347. ed 
Tacoma, News. 
20,598. 


Aver. April, 1913, 











Average for year tpt, 







WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, May, ign, 
daily 6,061; semi-weekiy, 1,544. 

Milwaukee, /he Evening Wis 
consin, daily. Average daily cir 
culation ood 1912, — Th 
Evenin isconsin is the State's 

et Semtne hamhe newspaper. Chas, 
TEEO H. Eddy, Foreign Rep., ont ae 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 7% 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 10%4 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg. ; Chicago. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. March, 191, 
Average circulation, 7,023, 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,133. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,337 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos,'I3, 
















































Want-Ad Mediums 


ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally proft- 

able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’:2,19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Ts Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 


Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“Nn EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,"’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 

Chicago's “* want ad "’ directory. 
TH Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


MAINE 
K 3 Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all cate Portiand 

‘ papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 








0.0.0.0 6 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,566 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


000 oo | 


MINNESOTA 


CIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 


ever want ads than any other daily 
TEEO newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 

ag Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. 

by Printers’ Rates: 1 Cent a word, ath with 
Ink Pub. Co. the order; or 10 Cents a line, 


where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avening Journal, Kastern N.Y.'s 
The paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Tiresicn. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


TH Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
_ & five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


H kw Salt Lake 7ridwne—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) | 





of their circulation. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 

by the sign @.—Webster's Dictionary. 
Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. v } 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 


Two lines (the smallest adver- 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark"’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cottom Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is YHE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. ‘ 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
Paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post." 
Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

The New York 7:mes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York 7 ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
prontable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Fournai (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 peopie. ‘lhe R. 1. Bible.’’ 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
Only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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READ THIS WHOLE LETTER 


Mr. H. H. Hower, Manager of the Advertising and Service De- 
ents of the F. B. Stearns Company is one of the live advertising 
men of the country. 




























THE F.B. STEARNS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Sx ULTIMATE CAR 
% (KNIGHT TYPE MOTOR) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
May 27, ‘13 


W. H. Lough, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Astor Place, New York. 


Dear Sir:- 


Replying to your communication of the 23rd, 1 
do not know that I can be of much assistance to you 
in the advertising campaign that _ are carrying on 
in Printer's Ink, although a little incident occurred 
in New York recently which might work out in e satis- 
factory way for your purpose. 


4s your records will show, I have been studying 
your course for some time, and flatter myself that I 
am somewhat familiar with it, but did not know that 
others of our organization were also studying it. 


On my last trip to New York, however, when I 
Gropped into the office of our New York manager, Mr. W. 
arthur Lesser, I noticed some of the works in connection 
with the course lying on his desk. I said to him, 
“arthur, are you ng this course?” "Yes", he replied, 
“and I am securing a great deal of benefit from it. In 
the old days when I was merely a salesman I studied 
everything on salesmanship that I could find, and now 
that I have become the head of a large organization, in- 
stead of merely a salesman, or salesmanager, I have been 
looking for something that deals broadly with the busi- 
ness problems of modern life. I honestly believe that 
I have found it in this course, and you may rest assured 
that I am going to get the most out of it ". 


Incidentally I found out subsequently that it 
was my letter on the course that had interested Mr. Lesser 
in it, but, as Kipling says,"Th&t's another story." 


I believe that your course is probably the best 
business study before the American public, and I hope that 


upon my travels around the country I will find more of our 
branch executives interested in it. 


HHH-AD Very truly yo , 
Advertising Manager Y 
The F.B.Stearns Co. ; i 


Ceveland. 





As a live-wire business man, you cannot afford to ignore the Modern 
Business Course and Service—this new and potent factor in business life. 
We issue a booklet that will interest you. Send us a line today. Just 
say, “Tell me your story. I'll listen.” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Astor Place New York City 
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If You Wanted A 
Community 4 


to adopt a certain policy, it wou d 
be wise for you to find out whal 
persons were most influential, and 
devote your efforts to gaining thenf 
to your side. __ 4 


For this purpose a personal inters 
view might be the best course—nof 
always a practical one. Next best | 
would be a printed communication 

so presented as to. gain attention at 

a favorable time. 


Your announcement in 


THE CENTURY 


they will accept (or rathibr choosell f 
and is taken up when the reader i 


v= 


in a receptive frame of mind. 


Bae, 
Pha 
‘aa 











